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The Progress of Peace 


EACE on Earth, Good Will to Men!” the 

Pp herald angels cried. 

How is it coming on? 

It has not arrived yet—not in any impressive 
measure of completeness—but is it on the way? 

The world fooks pretty turbulent. There is 
hardly a country in it but that is in the throes 
of some serious agitation. Things earthly seem 
to be in an extraordinary state of flux. Japan, 
China, India, Persia, Russia, Turkey—the old 
order is changing, or has changed, in all of them, 
and the processes and possibilities of the changes 
are tremendous. Austria, Italy, Spain, France, 
Germany, Holland, England—not one of them 
dares sleep without one eye open. Who puts his 
ear to the ground anywhere in these days hears, 
beneath the murmuring shallows, the mutterings 
of the deeps. 








But, after all, it was peace the angels promised, 
and not paralysis. The world at peace that we 
are invited to expect will not be a machine that 
has stopped, but one in splendid swing of har- 
monious activity. It is nothing to the prejudice 
of our hope for peace and good will that the 
earth is particularly full of threats and risings, 
that great powers watch one another like so 
many cats, that the nations are grossly over- 
burdened with preparations for possible war, 
that authority in religion and education is widely 
defied, and that the first sips of liberty have gone 
to the heads of many eager drinkers not used to 
that great stimulant. By such processes and 
the compulsion of them the world’s peace must 
come. Not without practice and long experi- 
ment and free play of balancing forces shall alf 
the wheels of the world-wide human machine 
turn together for good. The great process that 
seems now to stir all the world, passing through 
its different stages in different countries, is the 
substitution of self-control for control by exterior 
force; of self-government for despotism; of the 
lifting up of the masses of men to a condition of 
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intelligence which will qualify them to have a 
say about how they shall be governed; of the 
bringing of the nations to realize that they must 
plan to live as members one of another, that 
patriotism no longer stands for selfish national 
aggrandizement, but for national duty, patience, 
vigilance, and co-operation. Every nation real- 
izes nowadays the immense cost and waste of 
wars, and almost every nation realizes that it 
needs peace, and that there is for itself and every 
other country a greater expectation of profit and 
prosperity from a strong, just, and well-balanced 
peace than even from successful war. There is 
war enough in these times without armed con- 
flicts between the nations—war against poverty, 
against vice, against disorder, against the ra- 
pacity of the strong and the irresponsibility of 
demagogues, dolts, and incompetents. 

The great cure for the ills of nations, as for the 
ills of men, is the vis medicatrix naturae—the 
cure by inevitable and immutable laws and 
forces which make for the welfare of men, and 
cannot be violated or withstood without certainty 
of automatic punishment. Men can usually keep 
well if they know how to govern their lives and 
are willing to doit. Nations will be able to live 
in peace when they learn how, and are willing 
to live according to knowledge. 

They seem to be learning fast. One thing that 
all the nations, even China, at last, have come to 
know is that the mass of their people must be 
taught to think and to think somewhere near 
straight—and trained to competence in action. 
No nation is safe in these times, no matter how 
sagacious are her statesmen, whose people are 
too ignorant or too stupid to be trusted with a 
share in their own government, or to be efficient 
in its support and defence. Germany has grown 
strong through the systematic diffusion and 
application of knowledge. Russia is weak as 
yet, because the mass of her people are still 
ignorant. France is struggling for a sufficient 
proportion of secular education as the permanent 
basis for popular government; the hopes of Spain, 
sorely thwarted, and of Italy, lie in the same 
direction; our own chief reliance for the safety of 
our institutions is our system of public educa- 
tion, not tied to any creed or religious organiza- 
tion, but strong enough to work safely beside all 
the schools of all the creeds and churches, doing 
its work as well as it can, and insuring to them 
the right to do theirs unmolested as they see it. 

Not a word did the herald angels say about 
schools, or secular teaching. “ Glory to God in 
the Highest, Peace on Earth, Good Will to Men!” 
That was their message. A Child had been born 
that was to bring peace and good will. He 
brought to earth the law of peace. “As ye 
would that men should do unto you, do ye also 
unto them.” “ He that is greatest among you, 
let him be as he that doth serve.” The strength 
of the Christian teaching is that it is in ac- 
cord with the vis medicatrix naturae. By that 
plan must come the healing of the nations. There 
is no other. That is the plan that accords with 
truth, with love, with liberty, with light. Every 
helpful movement, however adverse to it in 
superficial appearance; must accord with its 
purpose. The more truth in general is discovered 
and diffused among the peoples, the sooner and 
the surer will this truth make its way, and be 
understood and accepted. The more open and 
the fairer is the fight between truth and error, the 
sooner and the surer must this truth triumph. ° 

As the world goes now, the safety of every 
member of the family of nations lies in the 
intelligence and prosperity of the mass of its 
people. A nation which puts a premium on 
superstition and ignorance, which stifles learn- 
ing by arbitrary restrictions, lets its strong rob 
its weak, and kills and exiles the natural leaders 
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of its people, goes down in its first serious clash 
with a wiser power, as Russia went down in the 
war with Japan. There is no longer any safety 
for the rich but in sharing and lightening the 
burdens of the poor, no safety for the strong 
but in strengthening the weak, no safety for the 
wise but in the diffusion of knowledge. The 
very Dreadnoughts that are building in the ship- 
yards of every great power in Europe are ar- 
guments, every one of them, on the side of human 
brotherhood. To build them so strains the re- 
sources of the governments that have undertaken 
it as to drive them all to critical examination of 
resources and policies, and to contrivance of alf 
means to further the welfare, and win the willing 
co-operation, of the subjects on whose strength 
they must depend. To stop the building of them 
and ease the strain on the laboring nations has 
set to work the wits in every chancellery in 
Europe to contrive new assurances that the 
nations will live brotherly together, and do to 
one another as they would be done by. The 
greedy stupidity of incompetent rulers got 
Russia into her war with Japan. The greedy 
impatience of adventurers making haste to 
be rich got England into her appalling conflict 
with the Boers. It is to see now whether the 
best intelligence of many nations can avert a war 
in Europe. If it does avert it—and not merely 
postpone it—it will be a very interesting token 
of the greatness of them that serve. If it fails 
and the war comes, its lessons will doubtless be 
momentous in proportion to the dimensions of 
the preliminary proceedings, and they will be 
spread before a world that was never so compe- 
tent to read them. 


Be iil 











It is strange to think of the rivalries and com- 
petitions of modern nations working auto- 
matically to diffuse education, compel peace, and 
make every man his brother’s keeper. Within 
the nations too, in our time, competition, both 
political and industrial, works more and more 
toward peace and good will. With us corpora- 
tions come a little nearer than they used to, to 
having souls, and moral issues have come, in the 
light of experience, to be greatly prized by 
political leaders. There are even signs that 
service is gaining in competition with the pursuit 
of wealth, as a desirable employment for the 
energies of the aspiring. Riches seem to be 
cheapening a little in the sight of contemporary 
Americans., They are still serviceable and still 
much sought, but in excessive quantities they do 
not seem to be profitable enough in this country to 
satisfy the more aspiring spirits. We see men 
turn readily from the successful pursuit of them, 
with coffers only partly filled, to serve the people 
or the state, and young men of promise starting 
well equipped on likely careers in which service 
looms up big to them, and money figures as an 
incident. We also see character built up and 
ennobled in service, and happiness won in it, and 
character swamped, and happiness with it, in 
the rapids of fathomless wealth. 

The world is going well. The Prince of Peace 
is coming to His own. Let us eat and drink and 
give our gifts with thankfulness this year, and 
patient hope. 
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By Marian Warner Wildman 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ELIZABETH SHIPPEN GREEN 





Aletha was not afraid of the old graveyard 





MOP LETHA was not afraid of the old 
eo graveyard. She never scurried 
SR through it like a frightened rabbit as 

some of the children did after dusk; 
#5 nor, on the other hand, did she care 
to romp boisterously over the grassy 
mounds or play _ hide-and-seeek 


among the mossy headstones, as the 
other “children did when the sun was 


high. The graveyard had been disused for ag a cen- 
tury. Most “of the stones were tilting; many lay pros- 


trate on the graves they marked, a tangle of long 
grasses softening their cold outlines. Bittersweet and 
Virginia creeper trailed along the rotting rails that 
enclosed the sacred acre. Wild-rose bushes and black- 
berry briers filled the fence corners. In the spring the 
grass, untouched for years by scythe or sickle, grew 
blue with violets and white with wind-flowers and blood- 
roots. In the summer great orange-brown corn-lilies 
blossomed widely, spreading from the narrow grave 
where sorrowing hands had planted them long ago. In 
the autumn the grass was lost under a wave of gold 
and purple—goldenrod and bee-balm with its warm 
minty fragrance. People who did not understand said 
that it was a shame to let the old graveyard run down; 
but Aletha knew that they liked it better so—the ones 
who slept under the balm and lilies. “ 

Aletha lived across the road from the hurying- 
ground in a big white farmhouse, shaded by hand- 
some maples and all set about with trimly fenced 
parallelograms of golden wheat and rustling corn and 
bee-haunted clover. Everything about the Warner farm 
bespoke thrift and cultivation. The ragged, unkempt 
little graveyard satisfied an unconscious hunger in 
Aletha’s heart. Among her mother’s prim beds of 
geraniums and petunias she played with her dolls 
like any other little girl; but in the old burying- 
ground, amid the tilting stones and ‘the tall lilies and 
the bending goldenrod, she became _unlike other chil- 
dren. Silent as a sunbeam, light-footed as a breeze, she 
wandered among the forgotten graves. With eyes as 
unfathomable as deep waters and as radiant as stars 
she pondered over the half-obliterated inscriptions till 
she knew them all by heart and could have told in the 
dark just whose was the dust under her feet, and how 
long it had mouldered there. People who did not 
understand wondered if Aletha were not a little morbid, 
but there was never a happier child than Aletha. 

In an out-of-the-way corner of the graveyard, partly 
shaded by a growth of young silver poplars with long- 
stemmed, pattering leaves, were two small white stones, 
one crowned with a rudely carven rosebud, the other 
with a sleeping lamb, and each bearing the name and 
age of a little child. Between them, erect and snowy 
white in the sunshine, a plain, broad slab of marble 
bore the legend: 


Sacred to the Memory 
of David Gray, 
Who Died 
In the 25th year of his age, 
August 20th, 1829. 
And of Grizzle, his Wife 

Aletha tried often to trace the outlines of the four 
graves, but time had levelled the mounds beyond dis- 
covery. 

The form and face of her kindly farmer-father was 
hardly more real to Aletha than the face and form of 
David tray. Tall and straight and comely as the 
heroes of romance was David, with thick, dark hair 
parted very far to the side over a smooth and lofty 
brow. His Sunday coat was of blue broadcloth with 
buttons of brass, and his stock was of fine black silk 
and marvellously high. He was very strong of frame 
and ruddy of cheek, and one would not have believed 
that he would die so young. 

Aletha wished they had told when Grizzle, his Wife. 
died, too. It must have been not long after the death 


of her husband 
and children, 
for the _ letters 
of her name were 
carven in the 
same quaint 
script as theirs 
and were” as 
weather - worn 
and lichen-over- 


grown. Perhaps 
Grizzle, his Wife, 


had died of 
heart - break _ be- 
fore the baby 
voices of Morde- 
cai and _iittle 
Polly Jerusha 


had ceased to 
echo through 
the rooms of a 
lonely house, and 
before the grass 
had grown green 
on the grave of 
David Gray. 
Aletha won- 
dered if they 
could hear the 
rustle of the 
wind that waved 
the long green 
banners of the 
weeping willow 
and frosted the 
tips of the silver- 
poplar boughs; 
or if the chirp of 


the crickets in 
the grass ever 
reached their ears. Were they, perhaps, there with 


her among the bowing goldenrod and fragrant balm? 
Did they see her—themselves unseen? Did they know 
that she knew all 
about them and 
loved them— 
David and Griz- 
zle and Mordecai 
and little Polly 
Jerusha? Some- 
times, when a 
sudden breeze 
touched her hair 
softly, she would 
turn, expectantly, 


half believing a 
hand had _— ea- 
ressed her. Often 


she spoke aloud 
in the graveyard, 
shyly, with a 
tremulous sweet- 
ness in her voice 
like that of the 
white - throated 
sparrow’s song. 
“T am here—I 
am here!” she 
would ery, softly. 
‘IT am here, Griz- 


zle Gray — and 
David! I am 
here, and—I— 
love—you! Do 
hear me? Do you 
hear me _ now? 
It’s Aletha call- 
ing!” 

One midnight 
in August, when 


the harvest moon 
was like a silver 
shield in the sky 
and _ the first 
katydids were 
shrilling in the 
treetops, Aletha 
came broad awake 
in her little 
white bed and 
could not go to 
sleep again for 
the brightness of 
the moonlight on 
her face. It 
seemed as if 
something were 
calling her. 

** Al—eee—tha! 
Al — eee — tha!” 
breathed the wind 
in the maples, 

She got up 
from her bed and 
went to the win- 


dow. Among:tlre 
silver - touched 
maple _ boughs 
gloomed dark 
gulfs of soft shad- 
ow. The — lawn 
below looked a 


strange and un- 
familiar and love- 
ly place. Across 
the road the lean- 
ing gravestones 
gleamed whitely, 
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and from out the boughs of the weeping willow tloated 
a vague, alluring, melancholy sound—the eall of a 


iittle gray owl. Aletha knew him weil. She had 
often met him at twilight in the old graveyard and 
laughed when he swept by her, almost brushing her 


cheek with his noiseless wings. 
A little wind tossed the maple branches. 
Al—eee—tha! Al—-eee—tha!” called the night. 

In her tittle white nightgown, with bare feet, and 
with eyes like stars, she stole past her mother’s door 
and down the carpeted stairs. The front door stood 
open, for the night was warm. She unlatched the 
sereen softly. She was out-of-doors, with the moon- 
light all about her; with the little wind that had 
called her earessing her loose hair; with the cool, dewy 
grass under her bare feet. 

There was a narrow path up through the graveyard 
where the children were wont to make a short cut 
through to the district schoolhouse on the other 
road. Like a harmless, happy little ghost, Aletha 
flitted across the velvety dust of the highway and 
up this path. A country child, used to running bare- 
footed, her small feet were not tender to the rough- 
ness of the way. 

* Al—eee—tha! Al—-eee—tha!” whispered — the 
wind in the weeping willow, and the long green ban- 
ners brushed her face delicately as she passed under 
them. 

“David Gray!” softly. 


she called, * David—Gray! 


T am here! Aletha is here!” Then, softly still, but 
louder than before: “Do you hear me, Grizzle, his 
Wife? It’s Aletha calling!” 


When she came to the grove of silver poplars she 
stopped short, not frightened, but a little surprised. 
Some one was bending over the grave of little Morde- 
cai—some one very small and slender, in a plain dark 
gown of bygone fashion, and with uncovered hair that 
shone faintly in the moonlight, parted over the brow 
and drawn down smoothly over the ears. 

“Who calls me?” asked the sweetest, quaintest 
voice Aletha had ever heard, and the slim, bent figure 
straightened itself and the eyes of Mordeeai’s mother 
looked into Aletha’s starry ones. 


She sank to the ground and rested against the stone, and shut her eyes 

































































































“Why have you come back, Grizzle, his Wife?” 
breathed the child, wonderingly. 

“To tend my graves,” answered the other, sadly. 
“But I am so weary, and the way I came was very 
long. Come help me with the grass, sweetheart! See 
—the stone is quite overgrown, my little Mordecai’s.” 

Aletha fell on her knees and tore eagerly at the 
vrass and vines till the tiny white stone with its 
half-open rosebud stood bare to the moonlight. 

“Polly’s, too?” asked Aletha, looking up, and 
Grizzle, his Wife, nodded, smiling. 

“It is so long—so long!” she murmured, dreamily, 
and leaned, as if weak or weary or lost in revery, 
against the broad slab that marked the grave of David 
Gray and Grizzle, his Wife. Aletha gazed at her com- 
passionately. 

“Sit down and rest, Grizzle, his Wife. I'll tend 
your graves!” 

“Who are you, sweetheart?” asked Grizzle Gray, 
and as she spoke she sank to the ground and rested 
against the stone and shut her eyes. Her face, in the 
moonlight, was no larger than a child’s, and the hair 
drawn down over her ears shone like silver bands. 

“Tam Aletha,” answered the child, as she tore away 
handfuls of weeds and grass. 

When she had cleared the graves, Aletha brought 
great armfuls of fragrant bee-balm and tall corn-lilies 
and heaped them on the sod. She broke long streamers 
from the weeping willow and graceful sprays of 
trumpet-creeper from the fenee and wreathed them 
round the three stones. Then she stopped by the one 
who slept and called, softly, 

“ Grizzle, his Wife!” 

The closed eyes opened and smiled at her. 

“It’s done,” said Aletha, pointing to the newly 
dressed graves, *‘* Now shall you go back?” 

* Presently, sweetheart; presently! But for a little 
while—a little while—-’ She knelt by the grave of 
little Mordecai and pressed her lips against the half- 
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open rose. Aletha saw something glisten on the 
marble like a jewel. 

“TJ did not know they ever cried,’ thought the child. 
“Why should she cry?” 

“Is it because you are away from them that you 
ery?” she asked, in a troubled voice. 

“Yes, child—because I am away.” 

* And you'll be quite happy when you go to them 
again?” 

The little face in the moonlight glowed with a 
wonderful radiance. ‘I shall be quite happy then, 
sweetheart! Leave me now, dear child. I would be 
alone a little while before I go.” 

Satisfied, Aletha turned and flitted down the path, 
pausing once to call back over her shoulder, 

“ Good-by, Grizzle—good-by !” 

And a faint, sweet voice cried after her, 

““Good-by, sweetheart—good-by !” 

Aletha looked out of her window when she reached 
her room. At the farther side of the little graveyard, 
in the edge of a grove of young silver poplars, she 
could see three gravestones gleaming in the moon- 
light—two small ones and a larger one between. But 
the figure she had left kneeling by the grave of little 
Mordecai she could see no more. Was she there some- 
where among the shadows, or had she gone back to 
them to be quite happy again—Grizzle, his Wife? 


It was noon of the next day before they found her, 
the old, old lady, very frail and very childish, who had 
left her pleasant room in the county infirmary and 
gone none knew whither. They had searched the 
woods and river and had inquired for news of her at 
every farmhouse for miles around. At last another 
inmate of the institution had remembered that “ ol’ 
Mis’ Gray” had been talking for several days about 
the graveyard where her husband and children were 
buried, and when they searched there they found her. 

Peacefullvy asleep, she lay on the sod above her 


David’s grave, her head pillowed on a fragrant heap 
of withering balm and lilies, a half smile on her sweet, 
faded little face, her soft hair, drawn down over her 
ears in bygone fashion, white as silver in the sunshine. 
They lifted the body reverently, carried it to the 
wagon that waited in front of the Warner maples, 
and drove slowly away. 

The next day, for the first time in more than one 
generation, sod was turned in the old graveyard, and 
in the afternoon a scant half-dozen people stood by an 
ancient gravestone and watched a coffin lowered into 
a reopened grave. 


At first Aletha was a little shocked and ‘saddened, 
but afterward she remembered and understood what 
Grizzle, his Wife, had said to her, and was satisfied, 
and went as often as ever to the old graveyard to play 
and dream. With eves like stars, and with her arms 
filled to overflowing with purple balm and _ yellow 
goldenrod, she would flit up the little path to the top 
of the gentle slope, singing perhaps, or calling, very 
softly: 

“ David—David Gray! I’m coming—do you hear 
me? Do you hear me, Grizzle, his Wife! It’s Aletha 
coming!” 

And when she reached the grave that was both 
very new and very old, she would drop her flowers in 
a fragrant heap on the naked mound, and linger, with 
one warm little hand resting lightly on the cold 
marble, to read again the words freshly chiselled into 
the vacant space that had waited long and long to 
receive them: 

Who Died 
August 20th, 1899 
In the 90th year of her age 


“Are you lappy now?” the child would whisper, 
not doubtingly, but with joyous assurance.  “ Are 
you quite, quite happy again, Grizzle, his Wife?” 
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CHRISTMAS SETTLEMENT-WORKERS ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO, AND—TO-DAY 





A picrurRe strange and far away, 
The raftered loft, the great-eyed kine, 
The Mother and the Babe Divine— 
How clear it seems this Christmas Day! 


The long gaze of the heavenly Child, 
The deep smile of the haloed Maid, 
The wondering oxen unafraid— 

What homely balm for passions wild! 


é 


The Nativity 


By Ada Foster Murray 


One with the dews, the stars, the wind; 
So close te nature’s breathing heart, 
So simple this tremendous part 

In the great play of humankind. 


We shout to bid the tumult cease, 
Our struggles bind, not set us free; 
Soft is the spell of mastery, 
’ Small is the voice that whispers peace. ~ 
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Elsa and the Clay-Gir] 


By Louise Collier Willcox 





RESP HEY were before the smouldering fire 
y Ke Ce G5 and the whiteness and the rosiness of 
0: in Yi, the nursery shone and glowed like 
Mee an opalescent soap bubble, and in 
the very midst of it all sat Dream- 
Elsa and her mother in the big rock- 
FEDS? ing-chair. There were no_ high, 
ieee, flickering flames, but in among the 
low blue and gold ones there was a 
gateway of crystal and sapphire, and it led along a 
beautiful, narrow road. On either hand of the way 
grew tall pink roses and clusters of white Madonna 
lilies, and the sky, amethystine, hung low above the 
flowers and the sweet air blew heavy with perfume 
vweross the read. There were gold butterflies with 
purple eyes in their wings fluttering down to the lilies, 
and great, brown, velvety, buzzing bees with yellow 
stripes that ‘flew right into the cups and came out gold- 
dusted with pollen. Just as Dream-Elsa had passed 
through this gate and started along the road that 
leads to the blissful land of Nowhere, her mother spoke 
to her and brought her back to the opalescent bubble 
of a nursery. 

“And what would my little girl like Santa Claus 
to bring this year?” 

Dream-Elsa_ sighed. 

Santa Claus she knew; for did she not recall six 
several visits when she had heard for weeks of his 
coming and she had looked for some dreams made 
real, and had found some dull, lifeless dolls, eandies in 
gilt papers, and a tree made strange with lights and 
tinsel? And from the very beginning, too, there had 
been the anxiety and burden of being pleased. This 
weigiied upon Dream-Elsa. She had a vague sense of 
being a disappointment as well as being disappointed, 
but she was too little to pretend overmuch. 

“ What can Santa Claus bring, Mother ?” 

“Oh, I think he can. bring anything; nearly any- 
thing a little girl wants. Do you want a new doll?” 

Dream-Elsa shook her head. 

“A go-cart to take your dolls out to ride in?” 

“No; they don’t care about riding. They don’t come 
alive by it.” 

“Do you want a toy motor?” 

“ No.” 

“ Well, then, dear, what do want?” 

Elsa passed through the crystal gate. “I want, I 
want,” she murmured, slowly, “I want a great star 
to drop slow, slow, ever so slowly down the side of 
heaven and come along right by us and move with us 
so we can send a bridge across; and when we go 
across it, all white and shining and arched up high 
like this”.—she made a steeple of her thin, white, 
little hands—* we can lean over the low sides and see 
all the great blue sky beneath with clouds in it; and 
we can look up and see all the great blue sky above 
with clouds in it; and I want tall gates when we get 
over, made out of ivory like piano keys, and all the 
pretty colored stones in the world set in them in pat- 
terns, only each one must have a light inside of it to 
shine with. Everything over on the new star must 
have a light inside and shine by it. And we must not 
eat anything, or get tired, ever, but we'll walk out 
through the forest on moss, and it will be soft and 
sink in, like velvet, and there'll be no dead twigs any- 
where, and the stars will be bright all day long, and 
the sun won’t ever be too bright and put them out, 
and all the fairies will be there with wings on them—” 

And just as the little voice was growing more and 
more eager and the tiny, transparent hands were 
stretched out toward the dying fire where Elsa saw 
the dream, she heard her mother sigh deeply and so 
she came back into the soap bubble. 

“Can Santa Claus do that?” 

“No, dear. In this world bread is always made out 
of wheat. And now you must pray and then sleep.” 

Dream-Elsa knelt upon her mother’s knee and laid 
her head on her mother’s shoulder and uttered famil- 
iar, two-thousand-year-old lines. When she came to 
“ Thy will be done,” her mother stopped her and said, 
“Say that again, Elsa, and try to think it.” And she 
did say it three times and wondered what it meant; 
po she did not know, and liked it all the better for 
that. ; 

Her mother laid her in her white bed and she 
folded her long white hands in front and the ruddy 
and gold waves of her hair spilled over the white 
pillow and the long dark lashes fell on her soft, warm, 
pale cheeks, and her mother looked at her and sighed; 











then ‘she went to the fireplace and stood with one foot 
on the fender, looking down, and sighed; and then she 
remembered the Clay-Girl and determined she would 
go on a journey. 


“ Dear little Clay-Girl,’ said Elsa’s mother, “ wake 
up; this is Christmas morning and you are coming in 
to the surprise and to Dream-Elsa. And half the 
pretty toys are to be yours, too, dear, and you must 
try to love Dream-Elsa.” 

“Oh, but I do already,” and the little Clay-Girl sat 
up straight and brown and sturdy and looked about 
with glowing pink cheeks and shining, dark-brown eyes, 
that looked just as if a candle lit by Love himself sat 
in the back of her head and shone through. And she 
opened her thin little arms and stretched them wide, 
and said, “ And, oh, I love you and this beautiful house 
and the flowers on the walls and the white beds and 
Dream- Elsa.” 


* The flowers on the walls are only painted and Elsa: 


And you have not seen 


will tell you they don’t smell. 
And the 


her yet, but you must try to love her.” 
Dream-Child’s mother sighed. 

“But I do, oh, I do!” said the little Clay-Girl, and 
looked bewildered. And then she was dressed in a 
bright red dressing-gown and slippers and led into the 
white and rosy nursery where a fire was gleaming al- 
ready and a tree was just being lighted with all sorts 
of beautiful shiny things upon it, and beneath it to 
either side stood two rows of toys, dolls, and go-earts 
and little stoves, and dolls’ beds and dressing-tables, 
and boxes of dominoes and woolly animals and games 
and books and everything in the world for little girls 
to play with. The little Clay Girl had her eyes and 
her mouth wide open, staring and interested. She 
stared at the tree and the toys and the nurse who 
was lighting the tree, and at Dream-Elsa’s mother, and 
then she saw Dream-Elsa herself sitting bolt upright 
in her bed and rubbing her knuckles into her eyes. 
And she sprang upon the bed and threw her arms 
about her and cried, “ Dream-Elsa, Dream-Elsa, I’ve 
come to live with you and play with you, and all the 
beautiful things are ours together, and I do love 
you so.” 5 

“Thank you very much,” said Dream-Elsa, politely. 
“Shall I sit up. now, Mother, and look?” 

And so Christmas morning dawned in the nursery 
of the Dream Child where the Clay-Girl had come to 
live. 

It was some days after when the nursery was a 
scene of riotous and vivid merriment such as somehow 
always sounded in the atmosphere of the Clay-Girl 
that Dream-Elsa crept out and went into the room 
where her mother was writing and stood beside her 
with her cheek on her mother’s shoulder, 

“ What is it, little daughter? What is the Clay-Girl 
doing ?” 

“Oh, Mother, she’s laughing and playing and loving 
everything so hard, even the old rag doll out of the 
attic. And the brokener it is the more she likes to tie 
it together and love it. And best of. all she likes 
pieces of toys because she says ‘then we can play all 
the whole of them ourselves.’ And she p’etends’ and 
p’etends and has such a good time.” ~ 

* And don’t you like her, little daughter?” 

“Oh yes, I like her; but she is very square and 
brown.” 

“Never mind!” said her mother, “the earth is 
brown, but it shines like a star in the firmament, for 
all that.” 

And another day the rain poured steadily, bluntly, 
out of the sky, hour after hour, and the mother, hear- 
ing no noise in the nursery, wondered what was happen- 
ing, and she went up to see, and found the Clay-Girl 
arranging a hospital for broken dolls and nursing a 
dismembered china hand of a child who had passed 
away, and on the footstool off in the far corner sat 
Dream-Elsa, her elbow on her-knees and her chin on her 
hand, watching, big-eved and absorbed. Her mother 
crossed over to her and knelt beside her. “ What is it 
you see, little daughter?” she asked. 

“T see,” said the Dream-Child, slowly—‘ I see how 
my Clay-Girl shines. Wherever she moves there’s a 
gold shimmer all around, and when she touches any- 
thing it begins to shine too, and when she looks at 
anything the light gets round it like a sort of gold 
cloud, and—” 

“That.” said her mother, “is because she is a 
Clay-Girl. There was once a poet and he wrote about 





a dandelion that told an oak that there was no earth. 
‘See,’ said the dandelion, *I float and don’t feel any.’ 
‘But I do,’ said the oak, and he stretched his roots 
down deep into the soil and was glad of it and loved 
it, and the wind came and blew the dandelion away 
into nothing.” 

“Yes,” said the Dream-Girl, and she knew that she 
was the white, feather-headed dandelion that floated 
away into nowhere. 

And when the spring days came the Mother took the 
Clay-Girl and the Dream-Child and they lived on the 
edge of the forest and played and played in it. Hand 
in hand they would go out in the morning after the 
heavy dews and Dream-Elsa would say: 

“It's a pity it is so wet. The dewdrops ought to 
be diamonds with a light inside.” 

But the Clay-Girl said, “ They have a whole rainbow 
of light in them, and if they were diamonds the sun 
could not kiss them and pull them back up into the 
sky.” . 

‘And Dream-Elsa looked at the toadstools and said 
they were ugly and poisonous and ought to be mush- 
rooms. 

But the Clay-Girl said she thought they looked like 
dear little velvet stools for the gnomes and the elves 
to sit on, and perhaps if they were mushrooms they 
would all be eaten up. 

And Dream-Elsa ealled all the birds, and it hurt her 
that they flew so high and were shy of her. 

But the Clay-Girl said they flew that way so we 
could see their wonderful colors better against the 
clouds and could note, when they flew together, the 
fine and beautiful patterns they made against the sky, 
and also so that they could pour their songs down to 
us better. 

And ever as they went through the forest ways 
Dream-Elsa saw a new light, a light that had never 
been before on land or sea, and the light made her 
begin to be glad. And less and less did she care about 
the star that was to slide out of heaven and move 
alongside of us, because the Clay-Girl who was with her 
made the meanest weed or brokenest leaf she touched 
shine, and Dream-Elsa saw how if the world were all 
finished there would be nothing for our groping love to 
better; but still she only watched the Clay-Girl living. 

When winter came again the Clay-Girl was gone. In 
vain Dream-Elsa looked for the gold halo that light- 
ened everything, and listened, listened for the cheery 
clang of the glad little voice. There was silence and 
darkness everywhere. Dream-Elsa took out the old 
battered rag doll and shook it and looked at it. 
“Do you remember,” she asked in a faltering voice— 
“do you remember how my Clay-Girl took and mended 
‘you and nursed you and rocked you and sang to you 
till you shone and looked new?” 

But the rag doll was dingy and silent and looked 
perfectly blank. 

Dream-Elsa left her footstool in the far corner and 
came over into the middle of the toys where the Clay- 
Girl used to sit, and she sat down in the midst of them 
and asked aloud, 

“Do you remember how the dear, brown Clay-Girl 
sat in the midst of you and played with you, and 
played till you all came alive and you shone?” 

But the toys none of them answered, for they never 
made any response to speech, only to love. And Dream- 
Elsa thought of the forest and she wondered if the 
dead leaves and the dry twigs and the toadstools re- 
membered the Clay-Girl who had made them shine. 

Even her dreams had no light in them now and she 
never could find the erystal gates set with brilliant 
stones. She went to her mother and, leaning against 
her, she said, 

“ Where is all the light the Clay-Girl shed?” 

And her mother said, “I think it is at the bottom of 
the sea.” 

And the Dream-Child looked up surprised: 

“Yes,” said her mother, “the things that are best 
worth while are all at the bottom of the sea, and all 
men are divers after pearls. The best pearl is the 
great white pearl with the light burning inside of it, 
arl they call that pearl, love, and it is the light 
which lightens the whole wide world and makes every- 
thing it touches shine; it is better than dreams, for 
dreams break like soap bubbles, but love makes even 
dead things live. 

And the Dream-Child knew and for the first time she 
understood why Santa Claus came and why we are 
glad on Christmas morning. 


Christmas Shopping 


Ou, the day I went a-shopping! 
Went to do my Christmas Shopping! 
Went to buy a muff for Mother, 
Went to buy a pipe for Father, 
Went to buy a doll for Grandma, 
And gold spectacles for Baby,— 
No—oh no—it was the other 

Way abovi! But Mercy Gracious! 
Such a wild, bewildering chaos 

Was the crowded shopping district. 
’Twas enough to drive me frantic. 
Ever thicker, thicker, thicker, 
Surged the crowd at all the counters. 
Ever deeper, deeper, deeper, 

ae my hand into my pocket. 
Recklessly I spent my savings; 


Paid too much for Katie’s present; 
Bought a clock for Leonora, 

When I know that she has seven! 
Bought a chafing-dish for Robert, 
Though he simply hates welsh rabbit! 


But no one can reason clearly 

In a jostling crowd of. people; 
Hustling, bustling, frantic -people 
Matching samples, snatching bargains, 
Asking questions. scolding salesgirls. 
Once I asked a haughty walker 

To direct me to the “ Notions.” 

But the crowd around that counter 
Squeezed and jammed like surging waters! 
Homeward then I sadly hied me, 


By Carolyn Wells 


Once 
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Saying, “I will go to-morrow, 
Bright and early in the morning. 
And before the crowd assembles, 
I will do my Christmas shopping.” With impatient fellow shoppers. 
But, you know how many duties 
Face a housewife in the morning. 
Johnny’s luncheon, Susy’s mittens, 
Baby’s bottle, Bridget’s orders, 

All at once to be looked after. 
Husband going, tradesmen coming, 
And the telephone bell ringing, 

Till the morning, swiftly slipping, 
Is half gone before I’m ready 

Once again to start out shopping, 
again to breast the surging 
Of the tides of Christinas shoppers. 


Once again to struggle vainly 
With the overworked floorwalker, 
With the weary, hurried salesgirIs. 


Then I vow a deep and mighty 
Vow within my panting bosom, 
That next Christmas I will surely 
Buy my presents in September, 
Or November at the latest! 

Quite forgetting ’tis the nineteenth 
Time I’ve made this resolution! 
Quite ignoring certain knowledge 
That each woman in the country 
Makes this resolution yearly, 
And she never, never keeps it! 
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‘T was a little after three o’clock of 
a Saturday morning. In a suite of 
rooms on the twentieth floor of a 
great New York hotel a telephone- 
bell suddenly began to shrill and 
A chatter insistently. A man sat up 
(Qe ON) in bed and then stumbled sleepily 
YD) Newsy LUNN across the floor and took down the 

receiver. The message that was 
flung across a thousand miles of star- lit night told 
him of a crisis in some of his affairs. He would have 
to hurry to Denver as quickly as steam and steel 
would carry him. He called up the ticket-office at 
Grand Central. No combination of trains would land 
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him in Denver before early afternoon Monday. That 
would be too late. 
“Well, how much would a special train cost?) What 


time could it make?” he asked. 
* About $5,500. That would include a private car 
with cook and porter. You should reach Denver by 


3 A.M. Sunday.” 

“All right. I’m Mr. Blank. Will you take my 
personal check if the hotel will endorse it? Yes? 
How soon can you get the special ready? Yes, I'll 
hold the wire while you ask the despatcher. . . . Half 
an hour. Good! Yes, steck the car and put a cook 
aboard at Albany while you are changing engines. 


Good-by.” 

More than anything else that the world knows yet 
in the way of transportation the special train comes 
the nearest to eliminating time and space. Sometimes 
it is hired to meet a business exigency; sometimes for 
pleasure. Now and then the race is with the shadow 
of death. Unless you are a high oflicial of a rail- 
road, the principal thing needful is money. 

During the night watches, when his superiors are 
asleep, the train-despatcher is the only one who can 
send a special racing over the rails. What he must 
know first of all is the identity of the applicant for 
the unusual privilege and w hether he is able to pay. 
If the man is unknown, currency or a guaranteed check 
must be deposited in advance. If he is a man of 
wealth and prominence and unimpeachable credit, he 
may not be required to pay the price before he starts 
on his journey. 

The man who hires a special is the lord of the rails 


= 


By T. S. Dayton 
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for the time being. In 
his race against time 
he must not be stopped 
en route. It requires 
the highest ability, on 
the part of the de- 
spatcher, to give the 
special a clear track so 
that there may not be 
a moment’s delay be- 


yond that. of changing 
engines. If one of the 


fast trains is likely to 
be overtaken the 
limited has to be laid 
out so that the special 
may rush by. The 
best engineers obtain- 
able must drive the 
ponderous locomotives 
and trustworthy con- 
ductors must be placed 
in charge of the equip- 
ment during its run. 
Usually the extraor- 
dinary passenger who 
hires a special train is 
required to give the 
railroad company some 
form of release from 
responsibility from loss 
of life or injury from 
accident. Generally the 
special must be run at maximum speed—the highest 
speed permitted ordinary trains in making up time 
and faster than the fastest of regular schedules. 
Despite the thousands of dollars that private citizens 
sometimes pay for special trains to race with death, 
or to forestall a financial crisis, the railroads are loath 
to accept passengers on these conditions. The risk is 
not only to those upon the special itself, but to the 
thousands of other passengers on the trains which are 
using the tracks at the same time. But the railroad 
people feel that no one is likely to hire a special 
for a long run unless it is a case of great urgency. 


Therefore, when they do send one out, the crew and 
every one concerned 
are imbued with the 


excitement that always 











surrounds a_ contest 
with time, and_ they 
strain every nerve 
toward the accomplish- 
ment of their errand. 

While money is all- 
powerful when it comes 
to getting a_ special 
train and hurling. it 
across a continent at 
top speed—like some 
great projectile—even 
unlimited money can- 
not send the train 
roaring over the vi- 
brant rails faster than 
a certain established 
maximum of miles per 
minute. On each sec- 
tion of a- railroad 
there is a speed limit 
which every engineer is 
supposed to know and 
observe. This limit is 
established by careful 
calculations which 
take into account the 
straightness of the 
track, its physical con- 
dition, bridges,  cul- 
verts, and everything 
else. Beyond this, it 
is theoretically unsafe 
to venture. These 
established maximums 
of speed may be ex- 
ceeded only under di- 
rect and specific orders 
from the president of 
the road, when, for 
some weighty reason, 
he may be willing to 
risk his own neck with 
all the rest. 

The price of a special 
train varies a_ little 
according to circum- 
stances. The usual fig- 
ure is $2.50 per mile. 
At that rate two 
ordinary cars—da 
coaches—are furnished. 
That is the smallest 
number that will ade- 
quately balance the 
train when it is flying 
at high speed. The 
forward is occupied by 
the trainmen and the 
rear by the passenger. 








The crew must be got together from men who are ready 
to go out with regular trains leaving later than the special 





If a Pullman sleeper is 
used instead of one of 
the day coaches, it will 
cost $50 a day running 


“Special” 


He must go to Denver 





as quickly as possible 


time. If a private car is hitched on instead of the 
sleeper the cost is slightly increased. In that case a 
cook is generally carried in addition to the porter, and 
the car is stocked with suflicient provisions to last until 


the end of the run. There are generally one or more 
Pullman private cars available at any of the great 


passenger terminals. 
It is astonishing 
trains may be made 


how quickly one of these special 
ready at any of the large terminals 
or important cities. Sometimes this can be done in 
less than thirty minutes. Under ordinary cireum- 
stances and even late at night that is about the usual 
time required. The demand for special trains is so 
limited and comes with so little warning that no 
crew is kept waiting for such emergencies. The crew 
must be got together hurriedly from men who are 
ready to go out with regular trains leaving later than 
the special. There are also a certain number of 
emergency men who are on duty at large passenger 
stations. A porter can be secured at a moment’s 
notice. A cook, however, is more difficult to get at 
three in the morning. If provisions for the private 
car are not available immediately, they are put aboard 
at the first station where engines are changed. 
Special trains are more frequently used by private 
individuals for comparatively short runs than they 
are for dashes to Chicago or across the continent. 
During ex-President Roosevelt’s second administration 
George W. Perkins, one of J. Pierpont Morgan’s 
partners, was summoned to Washington for a con- 
ference at the White House. His interview with the 
President was not finished until late in the evening, 
and when Mr. Perkins reached the Union Station in 
Washington it was half an hour after midnight. The 
last train had gone and there would not be another 


until eight in the morning. This train would not 
reach New York until after midday. It was im- 
portant for Mr. Perkins to be at his office in Wall 


Street before the opening of the Stock Exchange at 


ten o’clock. When he found that that would be im- 
possible, if he wanted to take the next regular train 
out, he simply inquired how soon a special could 
be made ready and how much it would cost. The an 
swer was satisfactory in each case, and in less than 
thirty minutes he was on his way to New York at 
the rate of over fifty miles an hour. Although the 


distance is about 230 miles, this little trip is said to 
have cost him between $800 and $900, but he reached 
his home just as the milkman was putting his bottles 
on his front door-step. 

A great many rich people either live all the year 
round or have their summer homes within a radius 
of a hundred or two miles of New York. Quite fre- 
quently, during the hot weather especially, these mill- 
ionares entertain large parties of friends at their 
country houses. So that their guests may travel to 
and fro without being intruded upon by the ordinary 
commuting public, it is quite the customary thing to 
hire a special train to take them out and bring them 
back. These specials do not run at record-breaking 
speed, and the charge for them on that account and 
because of the short haul is rarely over $2 and fre- 
quently as low as $1.50 a mile. 

On special runs to Chicago and other more distant 
points the $2.50 per mile rate is maintained. The 
distance to Chicago by the Pennsylvania is 912 miles, 
which would make the fare for one passenger running 
special $2,280, or about $2,400 if he had a private car 
and the other extras. To St. Louis by the same line 
is 1,050 miles, which would cost $2,625 to $2,800 to 
traverse in this way. 

Up to a few years ago the railroad used to fur- 
nish special trains to the President of the United 
States without charge. All that the Chief Executive 
of the nation had to do was to signify his desire to go 
somewhere and a train was put at his service. When 
Penjamin Harrison was elected President he lived in 
Indianapolis. A special train was, of course, fur- 
nished to carry him from that city to Washington for 
his inauguration. Just as the train was starting the 
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worthy negro, and as 














soon as he grasped the 
situation he became 
very much _ worried. 
Everybody aboard was 
a particular friend of 
the President. The 
steward realized that 
something must be done 
to feed them all and 
that it was up to him 
to do it. He was the 
representative of the 
railroad when it came 
to feeding the people on 
that train. So at the 
first place where engines 
were changed he sent a 
frantic telegram ahead 
to the next stop for a 
supply of eatables and 
drinkables. But he mis- 
caleulated the hunger 
of the erowd, and so at 
almost every stop he 
had to send other and 
more frenzied telegrams 
ordering additional sup- 
plies. As fast as they 
were put aboard they 
were eaten up. But the 
trip was made very 
satisfactorily; ever y- 
body was much pleased 
and joined in a_ tele- 
gram of thanks to the 
railroad company, in 
which the — steward’s 
efliciency was mentioned. 
As soon as_ possible, 
after the trip was 
finished, the steward 
reported at the Broad 
Street station in Phila- 
delphia, to the vice- 
president in charge of 
special-train service. Of 
course the supplies that 
the steward -had ordered 
by telegraph ‘had cost 
the railroad quite a bit 
of money. The enthusi- 
asm aroused by the 
exigencies of the occa- 
‘ion had cooled and he 
was very much worried. 
The vice-president, how- 
ever, complimented him 
on his executive ability 
and added, smilingly: 








If a fast train is likely to be overtaken the limited 


“IT suppose President 
Harrison looked out 
after you pretty hand- 


must be laid out so that the special may rush by gomely, didn’t he 


railroad officials realized that practically everybody of 
prominence in Indianapolis and the surrounding coun- 
try wanted to go to Washington with the general. The 
railroad desired to be nice and obliging, so they hitched 
on four or five extra coaches at the last moment to 
earry the crowd. It is a pretty long run from In- 
dianapolis to Washington, and while the special cars 
reserved for the President and his family party were 
stocked with a sufficient quantity of provisions there 
was not enough food for the passengers in the extra 
coaches. As the train was running special, no time 
had been allowed for stopping to eat along the road. 
The steward in charge of the train was a very trust- 


George? Tipped you 
in good shape, eh?” 

* Yessah,” replied George. “I got just $1.25 out 
of the whole lot, and General Harrison he gave me 
fifty cents of that.” 

Railroad officials, unless they are among the trans- 
portation kings of America, rarely run special unless 
there is some very good reascn. Less frequently still 
dees the public hear of it if they do. Their trips are 
usually tours of inspection. Once in a while, how- 
ever, when they have some particular appointment or 
other special season for haste, they will make fast 
runs between certain points on their own lines and 
have all other trains laid out for the time being. It 
is practically an unheard-of thing, however, for any 





of these high executives of the railroads to attempt 
to beat the time of their own crack limited trains 
that maintain an average speed of more than fifty 
miles an hour. If they are running special, they will 
either try to directly precede or follow these fast 
trains. If they try to beat their time the attempt 
is usually kept quiet, and the result is not announced 
to the general public. 

The railroad men who are the most frequent users 
of special trains at high speeds are the great lawyers 
whom the railways employ as counsel in difficult cases. 
Many of these lawyers live in or near New York. 
Frequently late at night a message will reach them 
by telephone or telegraph requiring their presence as 
quickly as possible in Boston or Chicago or some 
more distant city. If a regular train will not 
land them at their destination promptly enough, 
they order a special with as little concerm as they 
would telephone for a taxicab. If they live out of 
town the special is sent to the nearest station to 
meet them. 

The heads of the big Western railroads rarely bring 
their private cars to New York and even less fre- 
quently ride to the metropolis in a special train. 
The principal reason for this is the limited trackage 
space and, consequently, crowding of the New York 
terminals. Generally men like James J. Hill will leave 
their private cars at Chicago and either borrow one 
from an Eastern line or make the trip to New 
York on a limited train the same as an ordinary 
passenger. 

It is a common saying among railroad presidents 
and officials generally that the shorter and less pros- 
perous a road is the more ornate and magnificent its 
president’s private car. One presidential car on a 
Western road less than 300 miles long is considered 
the most beautiful official car in the country. The 
cut glass of its dining service alone is said to have 
cost. $2,500. 

Most of the railroad presidents have very simple 
ears. There is no plush, no hangings to catch the 
dust, and no especial decorations in the way of brass 
or silver plate or rich woods. The principal things 
that these men consider essential are a typewriting- 
machine in good order, a comfortable bed, and a good 
cook. With these and his secretary and _ stenog- 
rapher the average high executive travels quite con- 
tentedly. 

As a general thing a big railroad will have one private 
car for its president and one car for each of its vice- 
presidents who is travelling about actively. Some- 
times the general manager will have a car of his own. 
Otherwise he will take whatever car is not in use 
when he wants to go out over the line. The Pennsy!- 
vania has only four private cars for its officials. The 
use of private cars for inspection purposes has been 
done away with to a certain extent by what is called 
an inspection engine. This looks more like a motor 
coach than a locomotive, because the compartment 
where the passengers sit is built directly over the 
boiler, but does not project out far enough to-inter- 
fere with the engineer’s view of the track. The car 
on top of the boiler will hold ten or twelve people, 
and its advantage is that it gives them a view ahead 
over the rails, which is more desirable on inspection 
tours than watching the track from the rear plat- 
form. 

Where frequent stops have to be made for some 
particular purpose a railroad will generally run its 
train as an extra under special time. For instance, 
last spring there was a prevalence of foot and mouth 
disease among cattle in the Middle West. Canada and 
[astern points had either quarantined against them 
or would admit them only under the most rigid con- 
ditions. The Michigan Central and other lines sent 
out special trains to stop at every station where there 
were cattle cars to see that they were thoroughly 
disinfected and cleaned so that the spread of the dis- 
ease might he checked. 





America’s Christmas Toll to Europe 


eS GoHE natives of Uncle Sam’s domain 
“33 are noted as liberal spenders at 
Christmas-time, but, from the view- 
point of their means to spend, they 
Is have nothing over the foreigners 
@) within the country’s gates in their 
S2 allowance to the folks at home for 
Yuletide cheer. 

Fifty millions of dollars is a 
pretty substantial Christmas gift. However, it is esti- 
mated that out of a total of a quarter of a billion of 
dollars sent by foreigners to Europe during the year, 
nearly $50,000,000 is sent by the immigrants in the 
United States to relatives in the Old World during 
the holiday season. 

This statement seems almost inconceivable to those 
of us who look upon the immigrant as a poor improvi- 
dent. It will, however, probably be better understood 
when it is remembered that the immigrant saves his 
earnings almost to the last penny, and that he lives 
in what the American would consider almost squalor 
and want, that he may save every possible dollar of 
his hard-earned wages to return to the mother country. 
Luigi and Antonio and Giuseppi are among those 
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who come to this country to adopt it only as a tem-’ 


porary home, for the purpose of accumulating what 
would be to them in their own country a competence, 
and, in many instances, opulence. It is natural, there- 
fore, that the larger amounts are sent back across 
seas by this class of immigrants. 

The Irish, the English, and the German, as well as 
the Swede, the Dane, and the Hollander who come to 
this country, either with their families or to establish 
one, and whose intention it is to make the United 
States their permanent home, send very little of their 


By Richard M. Winans 


earnings to the fatherland; principally because it is 
needed here, or that there is no occasion—with no 
near relatives left overseas to receive it. 

The simple figures of the statistics of average re- 
mittances made by our immigrant population to their 
home countries tell an irrefutable story of what na- 
tionalities come to remain as citizens, and which to 
harvest such coin of the realm as they may, then to 
‘lit back like birds of passage, to enjoy it later in the 
old home from whence they came. 

Adopting such figures as indicators, it is found that 
the Greek has possibly the least intention of adopting 
the Stars and Stripes as the flag of his future pro- 
tection, since his annual.per capita remittance of 
about $50 is the highest sent by any of our immigrants 
back to the land of their nativity. 

The Italian comes next, with a per capita remittance 
of $30 for the year; showing that he is another visitor 
for profit within our gates. Although the Austria- 
Hungarian is third with a per capita remittance of 
over $28, it may be just possible that this large aver- 
age is somewhat due to his peculiar money-making 
proclivities, as well as to the financial interests he re- 
tains in his home country. ; 

The Germans, while hardly less able to earn money, 
are apparently investing their savings in the United 
States, since their annual per capita remittance is but 
$4, which is considerably less, by comparison, than 
the $7 credited to the immigrants from Great Britain 
and Ireland, both of whom are making for themselves 
homes in the United States. 

The foreign-born population of the United States is 
estimated to be about 15,000,000, and the average per 
capita remittance for the year for all nationalities 
will amount to nearly $17. This, of course, includes 
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the very material per cent. who do not send any 
money home. 

A better idea may be given of the distribution of 
the money sent to Europe by our immigrant popula- 
tion by showing the total remittance to each coun- 
try. For Italy it amounts to about $70,000,000; for 
Austria-Hungary, about $65,000,000; Great Britain, 
$25,000,000; Norway and Sweden, $25,000,000; Ger- 
many, $15,000,000; Greece, $5,000,000; and to all other 
countries, including France, Switzerland, Belgium, and 
Denmark, $10,000,000. 

It is estimated that the Post-office Department 
through its money-orders and registered mails con- 
veyed something like $12,000,000 of Uncle Sam’s last 
year’s holiday contributions to Europe from his immi- 
grant children. The banks and express companies 
probably carried another $18,000,000. Besides this a 
sum equal to the total of the above was probably car- 
ried across by home-going immigrants, many of whom 
prefer to carry it on their person rather than to trust 
the mails. 

The average amount of the money-orders sent to 
foreign countries last year was less than the year be- 
fore. The average to Jtaly, for instance, was $40 in 
1907, while in 1908 the average fell to $30. The 
Greeks probably held closest to the average of the 
year before, $42. While the orders to Great Britain 
and Ireland were nearly 30,000 more in 1908 than in 
1907, the amount conveved was about the same, about 
two and a quarter millions. For 1908 the average 
money-order to Hungary was $25, and to Austria and 
Belgium $20. The lowest average was that to Russia, 
$10. Denmark, Germany, Great Britain, the Nether- 
lands, and Sweden show an average of $11, Switzer- 

d and France $13, and Norway $14. 
































“T had rather be any kind o’ thing than a fool: and 
yet I would not be thee, nuncle. . . .”—King Lear. 


ZR: nm LLE Speyencroft Outfit was not a 
= mammoth show, with eight - sheet 
posters, three rings, and a forty- 
horse act, although while old man 
Speyencroft lived there had been 
But old man — 
ws | EX) croft died when the show attaine 
BES PN te a four-lion size, and his son, just 
“““ out from college, came into the 
ownership. Young Speyencroft did not know enough 
to qualify as Candy Butcher. He was able to recog- 
nize his own ignorance, however, and noting the ability 
of Bender, a careful man who had 
been identified with all his father’s 
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By Leo Crane 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 


good clown.” He had never walked over the fields 
with the real Joe. 
The second uncomfortable epoch in Joe’s life was 


heralded by no telegraph boy and came when Minnie . 


disappeared. He learned, after a sleepless night, that 
she had gone off with young Speyencroft. Somehow 
or other Joe could not view this happening as others 
did. Speyencroft was rich—why, he owned a complete 
outfit, and they had always said Joe’s Minnie would 
do famously. As for Joe, he was too much of a clown 
to measure such worldly things. They said he could 
soon be manager, if he would, and have his name on 
the bills, too, no doubt. Joe said nothing. His had 
been a child’s belief in his own and himself, and one 
cannot injure the dignity of a child without arousing 
that which forces the man. Such sudden growth in a 
child, or a clown, is bad. Joe scarcely listened to the 
good-natured comment. A clown has made so much of 
mirth out of nothing at all he grows suspicious of 
good fortune. And as a matter of fact, except for 
the brief little note announcing Minnie’s decision to 
him, he had not heard from her. 

Young Speyencroft did not return to the show. The 
days drifted away, and as Bender continued to man- 
age it no one doubted that he received orders by mail 
from the owner off somewhere or other. 

Joe resented being left out of the equation. He 
brooded over this for quite some time, during which 
his act noticeably suffered. Then one night, when the 
last curious folk had left the lot, long after he had 
washed up and could have been in bed, he was seen 


Now there were few people of the show who pre- 
sumed to speak in that way. It was familar address 


to the boss and seemed strange coming from Joe. 
Bender glanced at him a second time searchingly. He 


made no comment, nor did he put on his managerial 
air. 
“ All right, Joe,” he replied, dropping a lead weight 
on the pile of clippings. ‘Come in. Sit down. Now 
what’s troubling you?” 

Joe proceeded to the point at once. 

“TI want to know where he is.” 

Bender became serious, too, when he heard this. 
He seemed crowded with more worries than he showed 
in the bright light of day and his expression quickly 
changed, as if these hidden things had collected and 
hurried upon him in perplexing insistence. He re- 
plied as though yielding a confidence. 

“ To tell the fact, Joe,” he said, “ I don’t know.” 

“Don’t lie to me, Bender.” The words came short 
and flinty from the clown’s lips. Bender ran his fin- 
gers through his hair. 

“TI expected you would take that view of it—but-— 
I don’t know just where to find Speyencroft. 1 un- 
derstand how it makes you feel. You're suspicious 
and maybe you’ve a right to be. Anyway, he gave 
me no instructions. His going off as he did was a 
complete surprise, and the last I heard from him was 
about three weeks ago. Since that letter I’ve been 
running this show on my own hook, taking all the 
chances with another man’s money. I don’t like that 
sort of business. I didn’t ask him for such respon- 

some blank checks 


sibility. He left 
out, leaving me_ to 





interests, allowed him to remain in 
charge. Between them they struggled 
to conserve and to dissipate the profits. 
Bender had to do with the first clause 
of this arrangement, and the show 
made its dates amid anxiety. 

Young Speyencroft possessed many 
faults, the worst of which finally 
showed in a lack of respect for his 
own people—those upon whose faith- 
fulness and energy the existence of the 
business depended. This large family 
was composed of many smaller ones, 
and of these component parts the most 
important was Joe’s. Though the 
“ Aerial Autons ” were really a mixed 
bunch of Smiths and Johnsons, and one 
of the “Centaur Sisters” simply a 
Murphey, Joe was plain Joe all the 
time, and no one ever referred to his 
little group save as “Joe’s family.” 
It was all his own, and when the 
grease paint was washed off and the 
spangles and scarlet folded in the cos- 
tume-chests “Joe’s family ” remained 
intact, while the others became Mur- 
pheys and Johnsons and what not. 

The “family” was not so large as 
it had been on a time. Before the 
opening of this chapter Joe’s wife had 
been * put out of the business ” by the 
snapping of a clutch during her slack- 
wire turn, and, after a period in the 
hospital (Joe seeing tragedy in every 
approaching telegraph boy), she left 
the care of the family to him—that 
is to say, the telegraph boy eventually 
arrived and Joe spoiled his make-up 
in violent weeping. 

Of the family remaining were Minnie 
and Crsar and Bill. Minnie was Joe’s 
daughter, and she had a puny start in 
the world when compared with other 
girls. At the time of the telegraph 
boy’s arrival she had been sixteen, with 
her mother’s yellow hair and blue eyes 
promising vaguely what she would be 
like, some day. And now that two 
more years had passed the hair had 
ripened to a ruddier gold and the eyes 
were darker, and in so much she was 
a splendid reproduction of the woman 
who had been. 

Cesar and Bill were the two solemn 
mouse-colored burros Joe had adopted 
before his entering the show business. 
He acquired them during a futile 
twelvemonth spent in prospecting, and 
the same stolid-looking creatures, wag- 
ging their long expectant ears in the 
same way, fitted the act in a saw- 








signed and cut 
take care of his outfit. Suppose I 
make a mess of it? That’s the way it 
stands, Joe, in strict confidence *tween 


us. I don’t know where the damne’ 
fool is.” 
“But you did get a letter,’ Joe in- 
- sisted. 
~ Yea,” 


“ Where from?” 

“ From—from Chicago.” 

“You let me see that 
last one.” 

“ But, Joe, there’s nothing in it that 
could help you—nothing—” 

“Tl find out whether there is or 
not,” said Joe, his lips tight. 

“And then, too, I  haven’t 
right—”’ 

The clown’s hand on the table trem- 
bled and clenched. 

“ Bender, I'll see that letter to-night 
or I'll kill you!” 

Now when a mere clown is in this 
mood there is grave danger that he 
may keep his word. Bender glanced 
at him a darting look and tried to 
recover his dignity, but a crisis levels 
everything and only those desperate 
stand firm. His few words of bluster 
were not answered by the other. The 
face of the clown grew as stern as 
steel, and the two dark eyes glittered 
from a sinister mask that actually 
threatened without bravado. The de 
mand that Bender heard a second time 
made him creep all down his spine. 

“ Let me see that letter!” 

Lender sought to evade the situation 
by soft words. 


letter—the 


any 


“Now, what good will it do you, 
Joey, to make a fuss and all that? 


You can’t help things much, howevei 
they are, and we—we lose a good act.” 
Slowly the clown leaned forward, 


rising a little from his chair, and 
slowly his fingers gripped over the 
heavy lead bar that held down the 


newspaper clippings. His lips slipped 
away from his teeth as he snarled: 

“7 didn’t contract my soul to Spey- 
encroft—and your act! T[ can’t make 
people laugh any more. Will you hand 
over that letter?” 

Bender’s hand slipped to an inside 
pocket of his coat. He did not look 
away from that half-poised thing men- 

* acing him. HWHe felt for a certain en- 
velope and tossed it across the board. 

“That’s it,” he said, briefly. “ But 
go slow.” 

“T’ve always been able to manage 
my family, Bender,” said the grim 











dust ring as well as they had packed 
his grub across Arizona. Following 
head to tail, a grave procession, they 
were a perfect foil for a clown. 

That was Joe’s part. He was only a 
clown. But the white imbecility of him at the ringside 
thoroughly disguised the real Joe, the head of the fam- 
ily, who would walk over the fields on Sunday mornings 
carrying wild flowers when the tall girl could find any 
to pluck. This family Joe was a mild-hearted, simple 
man with humorous wrinkles puckering about tired 
eyes, yet a man of astonishing nimbleness despite the 
age his gray hair proclaimed. Now with the powder 
“ rubbed on and a splash of red paint daubing his nose 
(where he tried to balance the feather), he was the 
merriest clown alive, capering, laughing, vacant of all 
save mirth. Young Speyencroft had noticed him dur- 
ing performances and had remarked that he “was a 


Joe spoiled his make-up in violent weeping 


loitering about. There was a light in the manager’s 
little tent, and Joe knew that Bender would be there 
balancing his day’s receipts perhaps or writing press 
stuff. Meanwhile Joe was making up his clown’s 
mind. 

Very little buffoonery showed. in him when he strode 
quickly out of the dark and stood at the tent’s flap. 
The manager looked up to see a serious face, the lines 
of it drawn and aged, the wrinkles around Joe’s eyes 
having no humor left in their puckers. He did not 
smile a greeting, but said, in a tone of flat determina- 
tion, : 

“T’ve come over ‘to have a talk with you, Bender. 


il 


” 


face. Joe tore the envelope apart. Then 

there was silence save for the oil liglit 

that flickered and hissed at a moth 

and the maddening song of the crickets 
from the lot. The paper crackled in the clown’s hand 
as he stood up reaching for the tent’s flap. 

“Tm starting to find him. And then— Well, ii 
it’s on the square I’]] come back to the show and be 
a clown again. If it isn’t [’ll wire you instructions 
about my stuff, Bender—what to «do with the rest 
of—of the family—” There crept into his cold voice 
a tender note. He would not forget the two dumb 
children. “ You'll send them West. [ll wire shipping 
directions. And then I’ll keep on ‘til I do find him 
and then—” 

The boss stirred uneasily. 
other than, 


He had nothing to say 
























































































































“Good night, Joe.” 

“| guess—I guess, from this letter, it’s good-by, 
Bender.” 

* You’ll—you’ll give him a chance.” 

The clown laughed. Without the white powder 
and the splash of red paint on his nose (where he 
had always balanced a feather) it seemed a hideous 
laugh. There was nothing of merriment in it, noth- 
ing of buffoonery or that gentleness which had made 
music in his laughter, but much of iron and mockery 
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disguise, and a few months of roughing it would al- 
low that affair of the train to blow over. 

The operator assured him of the freighter’s hos- 
pitality by his own. Tramps were not frequent in 
that region and any one who lightened the day’s 
monotony was welcome. He shared a meal with 
Speyencroft and an hour later waved liim adieu. 

It seemed an endless jaunt to Speyencroft, this 
twelve miles over the parched and heated ground in 
the unvarying sunlight. The mediocrity of the land- 
seape was only relieved 
by a series of dun hills 
in the distance partially 
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covered with scrub-pine. 
Long before he came in 
sight of a _ habitation 
these had turned a red- 
purple and the grayish 
twilight had begun to 
dog him.  Speyencroft 
was not a man to love 
the dark, and he hurried 
on, hoping he would not 
be compelled to spend 
the night unsheltered. 
In the thick dusk he 
sighted a rough cabin. 
No smoke came from the 
chimney, there were no 
lights, and no dog bark- 
ed. The atmosphere of 
an uncanny peace hung 
round the place. He 
called out and received 
no response. Plucking 
up more courage, he 
pushed open the door 
and entered. 

Evidently the freighter 
had left for an extended 
trip. The stove held a 
bed of week-old ashes. 
Speyencroft hustled for 
some wood and started a 
fire. The cheery blaze, 
the light filtering 
through the cracks of 
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“Bender, I'll see that letter to-night or I'll kill you” 


and cruelty. The canvas flapped shut at the front 
of the tent, and the Speyencroft Outfit had lost its 
mirth. 


Bender saw young Speyencroft when the outfit was 
shipped East, months later. They talked show mat- 
ters only. As Bender was simply a manager on 
salary he could find no pretext justifying curious 
questions, and therefore the little yellow telegram 
he carried among his papers was not explained. This 
was the very last that Bender ever heard from Joe 
the clown: 


“Ship burros care Bill) Smith, Carson’s, Arizona. 
Cancel contract. She’s dead.’ 


Save that young Speyeneroft drank more than was 
good for him and never seemed quite at ease, the in- 
cident was closed. j 

Life, while very much like a spinning top, does not 
revolve in so narrow a space. It is a big show with 
a ring made large so that many people may see, and 
whenever it doubles back over the old courses a suf 
ficient time has elapsed to relieve the monotony and 
to gather new pleasures or pains out of memory. 
Therefore, sometime after the loss of “the merriest 
clown alive,’ an ample margin in which to enable 
young Speyencroft to drink up his profits and then 
his mortgages, readers of the Daily Wire saw an item 
reciting the amusing incidents that had occurred at 
the auction of a show’s effects. The Speyencroft Out- 
fit was the subject of this foreed sale. It was knocked 
down piecemeal to other and soberer showmen. All 
those things on which old man Speyencroft had based 
his dreams of a colossal aggregation, with three 
rings, a hippodrome, and a thriller like the * Double 
Death,” were disposed of. The four lions, now some- 
What rheumatic and mangy, the piebald horse, the 
blue chests and costumes and the five gilded wagons, 
the stakes and tents and the sectional benches—all 
were ticketed and sold in an afternoon. 

Young Speyencroft—no longer youthful enough for 
the sobriquet—-growled about his luck and the good 
fortune of other men and—continued drinking. He 
could be found close to race-tracks after this. 

But luck does not always run down-hill with such 
fellows. A tip holding good overnight enabled him 
to cash heavily and to project the “ Whoop-la. Mining 
Company ”—a speculative proposition represented by 
some engraved paper and a deed to a ragged piece of 
‘land in the Seuthwest. Two years of varying fortune, 
and he tried to sell this property to a foolish young 
man with money to invest. On a train they became 
involved in an altercation growing out of the young 
man’s aecidental discovery of five queens in a deck 
of cards. The resulting discussion was heated, and 
when following Speyencroft across a platform between 
cars the young man unfortunately slipped off the 
train. Speyencroft disappeared at the next station. 
He did not wait for the inquest, but took a freight. 
If not dead, the young man might say that he had 
been pushed off the platform, which would have been 
awkward for Speyencroft and hard to explain away. 

He had no doubt the officers were trying to locate 
him, so he stuck to freights, starved himself, grew 
grimy and unkempt and haggard. One afternoon 
found him at Cactus Switch—a siding not many miles 
from the desert country, a place ornamented crudely 
by a water-tank and a telegrapher’s box. The oper- 
ator told Speyencroft that a freighter, who could tell 
him all about the mining districts, lived due south 
about twelve miles. To get as far away from eiviliza- 
tion as possible was Speyencroft’s only thought. His 
present condition of dress and his beard made a good 


the stove, brought a feel- 
ing of comfort. <A for- 
age about for food yield- 
ed nothing, but he did 
find a stub of candle and, lighting this, sat down to 
await the return of the owner. 

Speyencroft had not been used to a _ twelve-mile 
walk in the open. It had tired him and he grew 
drowsy. The red reflection of the fire glanced along 
the beams overhead, glinting a web here and there 
and toning the whole interior with an air of security. 
Pondering over his situation, wondering if the young 
man had retained life enough to tell tales, and, in 
this case, how far he had distanced those officials 
interested in him, Speyencroft must have dozed off 
completely. 

When he came to himself with a start the candle 
had become a pool of liquid tallow from which the 
wick guttered its long flame. Speyencroft, sure that 
he had been awakened by a noise, listened intently. 


and in the brighter light Speyencroft saw clearly a 
curious fellow with a puzzling face. Tanned. by the 
sun and wind, his skin seemed oddly dark beneath 
a wiry white beard and a few wisps of snowy hair 
that fringed out from under the queerest of hats— 
a pointed thing without a brim, the edges of it frayed 
into tatters. The old man’s face looked as if care 
had crossed it, from which it had recovered to no 
expression at all, so calmly patient did it appear. 
His eyes showed this vacuity too; they were without 
shrewdness or stupidity or curiosity, yet alive to 
nothings. 

He did not ask Speyencroft who he was or what 
was his errand. He had exhibited no surprise at 
finding him. He entered and held the stage without 
words. But for the fact that his every movement 
announced a gentle spirit he would have, to one in 
Speyencroft’s place, seemed a silent menace. Never- 
theless, while there was nothing evil in his manner, 
his very composure got on Speyencroft’s nerves. So 
he plunged into a lengthy explanation of his pres- 
ence, such a fanciful story as only Speyencroft could 
weave. The old fellow listened, smiling at the wrong 
time, usually, and remained as before, apparently ab- 
sorbed in nothings. 

Finally Speyencroft could stand such childish in- 
difference no longer and he abruptly demanded: 

“ Well, now that I have told you all about myself, 
who are you? Where did you come from, and—” 

The old one brightened; he slipped aside from the 
table, whipped off his dingy cap with an extravagant 
motion, and made a low half-mocking bow. 

“T am a clown!” he announced, gravely, following 
this by a chuckling burst of laughter and concluding, 
in a shrill whistle, “ Whee-ite!” 

Speyencroft gave a nervous start. Then the other 
tiptoed close up to him, making a show of secrecy, 
and with a finger tapped his chest, saying: 

“Listen. Ill tell you something—a good thing, 
too. Nobody knows it. I’m the only clown left in 
the world. The rest all went away watching some- 
body and they never came back. Ha-haa! .. .” 

He waved his hand to indicate the south and the 
desert country. “Off there is my show. A fine big 
place, all quiet—nothin’ to worry about, no trouble. 
You come along an’ I'll let you see. Trick dogs an’ 
mules an’ burros—an’.a trick snake, too. They all 
go round in a ring, head to tail, so.” He executed 
a shuffle about the table, while Speyencroft trembled 
a little and stuck to his chair. He was not quite 
convinced of all his suspicions. 

The old man stopped, smiled, and pointed his 
finger again. 

“Tll go halves with yeh. Yes, I will. Now a show 
with one clown is no good. Two clowns it ought to 
have. There ought to be more than one clown in the 
world, hey! [ll teach yeh. Oh, don’t worry. There’ll 
be nobody to laugh when we get the show started. 
Yeh can be a clown and not be troubled. Off there 
it’s all quiet—no people stickin’ out their damned 
fingers an’ whispering about yeh: ‘There he is! 
There he is! ...’ None of that.” 

Speyencroft laughed with him, but his laughter 
had a quaver of fear in it. He reached up and 
rubbed his beard with a feeling of thankfulness in 
that it had grown. God! if he only could see that 
old fool clean-shaven. Speyencroft’s callous thought 
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He made a low, half-mocking bow. “I am a clown,” he announced, gravely 


A whistle told him that some one neared the cabin. 
rhinking this would be the freighter, he was about 
to announce himself by a call in reply when the 
door swung in slowly, almost without noise, as if 
stealthily pushed. A light streamed over him. 
Framed in the intense black of the door space was 
a lantern and a curious face. 
“ Hello!” came in a tone of pleased timidity. 
“Hello!” returned Speyencroft. “I guess you're 
Smith, eh?” j ; 
“Heh! No, Bill’s gone away—somewheres—” 
Speyencroft was not afraid of this arrival and yet 
he was not quite at ease. When the visitor advanced 
into the cabin there was disclosed the body of a 
slender oldish man. He put the lantern on the table 
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gave a leap across the vision of the young man 
sprawling from the platform and went back into his 
farther past, when there had been a Speyencroft Out- 
fit and trick »urros and one very nimble clown 
who— 

Speyencroft rubbed his beard again and wondered 
if the years had changed him much. 

“What’s your name?” he asked, trying to put the 
question idly, though he bit his lip afterward. 

The other was perplexed momentarily. “ Don’t you 
know?” he inquired, vacantly, and he reflected as a 
child. Then he bubbled over with that maddening 
chuckle again: “ Why—why, I’m Joe! There used 
to be a whole family of us, all Joes . . . but they’ve 

(Continued on page $2) 
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JHEN Mr. Higgins advertised for a 
bright stenographer (neat and will- 
ing) it is doubtful if he Knew 
what a bright stenographer Fate 
had in store for him, but in any 
® event he selected little Miss Tauser 
from a dozen applicants, and Miss 
Tauser joined the office force of 
Higgins & Company. The rest of 
the force consisted of the office-boy. 

Mr. Higgins was a mellow old gentleman with snow- 
white hair and a smile that was deceiving. As long 
as he was getting everything he 





“Dear Grandmother and Grandfather” 


By George Weston 


Following out one of these many ways, she drew 
from her typewriter an important letter which she 
was writing for the patriarchal Mr. Higgins, and wrote 
these lines: 


* DEAR GRANDMOTHER AND GRANDFATHER,—Well, I 
have been here a month now and I like my place more 
and more every day. Mr. Higgins is so nice and kind; 
he is so clever, too; it is a pleasure to work for him. 
Mr. Smith asked me the other day where I was work- 
ing and I told him ‘ Higgins & Company.’ He said 
‘You don’t know who you’re working for. I regard 


put them both in the drawer of her desk and went out 
to lunch. In the hall outside she stopped for a minute, 
and through the transom she heard Mr. Higgins come 
out of his room in search of that important: letter. 

She heard him walk over to her desk and she heard 
him open the drawer. 


The third morning that Miss Tauser was late Mr. 
Higgins was waiting for her, and it was not so much 
the things he said that bothered Miss Tauser as the 
fact that Henry heard it all. She took her dictation 
that morning in perfect silence and with her nose so 
high in the air that she could hardly 
see her note-book, and _ before 
went to lunch she wrote the follow 


she 





wanted he was as affable as any 
patriarch, but at other times he 
wasn’t. 


Little Miss Tauser had a nose com- 
monly known as a snub, and it gave 
her a particularly saucy appearance 
because it was freckled. When she 
worked the typewriter her hands 
moved so quickly that they looked 
like two white blurs and_ the 
machine made a noise like the chat- 
tering of teeth. Whereat Mr. Hig- 
gins, listening at the door of his 
private room, rubbed his hands _to- 
gether and smiled deceivingly. 

The office-boy was morose and 
dignified and for the first half-hour 
his speech with Miss Tauser was con- 
fined to single syllables grudgingly 
enunciated, but when he walked over 
to her desk and silently took a pen- 
cil from her top drawer, Miss Tauser 
had an idea which she carried out by 
dashing a sheet of paper into her 
typewriter and writing these few 
lines: 


“ DEAR GRANDMOTHER AND GRAND- 
FATHER,—I have a new place and I 
like it ever so much. It beats my 
old place all to pieces. 171] bet they’re 
sorry I left, but it will teach them 
a lesson. 


“There is an awfully nice boy 
here. His name is Henry. He is 
really more than a boy; he is a 


clerk, and I can see that Mr. Higgins 
places great trust in him. He has 
nice brown eyes and very gentlemanly 
ways, and I know that I shall get 
along well with him. 

*T must close now, as there are a 
lot of letters waiting for me, and so 
good-by until you hear again from 

Your affectionate 
VIRGINIA.” 


This letter she placed in her top 
drawer by the pencils, and just before 
she went out to Junch she took 
Henry’s pencil from his desk when 
he wasn’t looking. 


“JT think Ill strike for a raise,” 








ing grand-filial lines: 


* DEAR GRANDMOTHER AND GRAND 
FATHER,—Mamma didn’t want me to 
come to work to-day because I’m not 
feeling very well, but I insisted be- 
cause Old Snooper (that is the name 
I eall old Higgins--Ha-ha!) is so 
cranky lately that I just detest him, 
really. No; I did not get my raise 
to $15, and I am thinking of leaving 
this place. I have had three or four 
disagreements with him lately, and 1 
have made him look very foolish. He 
said some very unpleasant things to 
me this morning, Old Snooper did, 
and when I went into his private 
otlice to take his old dictation I told 
him [ didn’t think he was a gentle- 
man. 

* He said, * Well, Miss Tauser, you 
are very witty, indeed, but [ don’t 
care to have you use your wit on 
me.” Ha-ha! [ laughed out loud. 
Right in his face. He is very sneaky 
and I told him so. I told him I 
didn’t need to have any one sneaking 
around looking after me. I told him 


I was not thick, and he said, ‘ No, 
that’s the trouble; there is not a 
thick brain in your head.’ Ha-ha! 


Your affectionate 
VIRGINIA.” 


This letter she placed in her top 
drawer over the pencils. She * bor 
rowed Henry’s pencil on her way out 
and when she came back the letter 
was gone. 

“Did you take a letter out of my 
drawer, Henry?” she asked. 

* No,” said Henry, “but Mr. Hig- 
gins took something out. He said he 
wanted to see you as you 
came in.” 

Little Miss Tauser adjusted her belt 
and her hair, picked up her pencil and 
note-book and knocked on Mr. Hig 
gins’s door. 

“Come in!” cried Mr. Higgins. 

And little Miss Tauser went in, 
ner nose extremely high, and gave 


soon as 








said little Miss Tauser to Henry one 
morning a month later. 

Henry shook his head. 

“That’s what they all thought,” 
he said, “ but none of them got it.” 

“That’s all right,’ said little Miss Tauser, tossing 
her head, “ 7’ll get it.” 

“You want to look out,’ said Henry, speaking 
darkly. 

“Why do I want to look out?” 

“When he gets going,” said Henry, indicating, with 
his head, Mr. Higgins’s private room, “it’s hard to 
stop him.” 

Little Miss Tauser’s nose was never so freckly ex- 
pressive. ; ; 

“ Did any of the others do as much work as me?” 
she asked. 

“You do twice as much,” said Henry. 

“Well, if he puts me off, [ll be slower with my 
work, and Vl come down late in the morning, and 
Ill slam the typewriter around, and— Pooh! There 
are lots of ways!” 


“I told him I didn’t think he was a gentleman” 


Mr. Higgins as the shrewdest business man in town.’ 
He asked me if I was thinking of changing, and I said 


No. He said: ‘ Any time you want a place, come to 
me. I'll start you at $15 a week, and the hours are 


easy, too.’ I only smiled. 

“The Higginses are a very old and wealthy family, 
but they aren’t the kind that brag about it. Of course 
I’m only getting $10 here now, but he isn’t the kind to 
let bright and faithful service go unrewarded. I hope 
the next time I write that I’ll be able to tell you about 
my raise, and so good-by from 

Your loving 
VIRGINIA.” 


Little Miss Tauser placed this letter underneath the 
important letter for which Mr. Higgins was waiting, 
and instead of taking them into his private office she 


Mr. Higgins a very disdainful look. 
Mr. Higgins’s voice quavered more 
with indignation than with age. 

“Miss Tauser-—” he began. 

“Yea, sir?” 

- |—er—”’ 

‘Yes. sir?” 

Mr. Higgins ruffled his snow-white hair and looked 
like anything but a patriareh. “ I—er—I wish to give 
you a letter!” he exclaimed in a burst of inspiration. 


“Take a letter, please. ‘Dear Grandmother and 
Grandfather— ” 
* Just a moment, Mr. Higgins,” said little Miss 


Tauser. “I hear the telephone-bell outside.” 

She hurried out in her usual bright, brisk manner, 
and when Mr. Higgins, impatient to continue his letter 
to his grandparents, looked out into the general office 
there was no one there but Henry. 

“ Where is Miss Tauser?” he asked. 

“She put on her hat and said good-by,” said Henry. 

“ Did she say anything else?” demanded Mr. Higgins. 

“No, sir,’ said Henry. “She only laughed.” 





To Santa Claus 
By John Kendrick Bangs 


Santa Cravs, Santa Claus, 
Are you truly true? 
On your way a moment pause— 
Here’s a test for you: 
Do you linger round the spot 
Where the sunshine cometh not? 
Do you seek the hearth that’s cold 
With your treasure-stores untold? 
Is your smiling visage seen 
In the hovel poor and mean, 
Or are you the guest clate 
Of the ever-fortunate? 


Santa Claus, Santa Claus, 
With your pack of cheer, 
Are you solid gold or gauze? 
Democrat or Peer? 
Do you seek the squalid lane 
Of the pauper and the plain? 
Do you take your Christmas joys 
To the pallid girls and boys, 
Little maids and little chaps 
Clad in rags and housed in traps? 
Do. you load the Christmas Trees 
With rich gifts for such as these? 


Of some tenement, 
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Santa Claus, Santa Claus, 
Whither are you bent? 
To the frigid upper-floors 


Where upon a bed of grief 

Lies one thirsting for relief, 
Thirsting for some little rift 

In the clouds that seldom lift— 
Do you earry drafts of life 

To these scenes of pain and strife, 
Or are you the guest alone 

Of your sister Fortune’s own? 


Santa Claus, Santa Claus, 
Are you truly true? 
On your way a moment pause, 
Here’s a test for you. 
Do you give to those in need? 
Do you to the weeping speed, 
Seattering your gifts of cheer 
O’er the weary and the drear— 
Or do you your treasures pitch 
Into laps already rich? 
That, dear Saint, beloved and gray, 
That’s the test of Christmas Day! 
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ALL THE FAULT OF TRE WRi BROTHERS 


DRAWN BY HARRY GRANT DART 














As I was riding along the shore 
1 came to the town of Battledore. : 
Whose turbulent coast ef sand and rock 
Encircles the Bay of Shuttlecock. 

Hard by the church where the road dips down 

To the ancient wharves of the little town, 

I came on a group of grizzled tars 

A-gazing through old binoculars. 

* Avast!” [ eried (I was ever fain 

To meet with men on a common plane). 

“Is a boat ahoy that is heaving nigh,— 

Or what is the reason you pipe your eye?” 
They turned at that, and they looked me o’er, 
Those silent sea-dogs of Pattledore: 

Said one to another, “I reckon that 

He wants ter know what we’re lookin’ at.” 
They whispered a moment, with nod and frown, 





Yer a stranger here and yer mind don’t splice 
Ter no sort of local prejudice, 

And we’d like ter larn how ye look upon 
The deed we hev recently ben and done.” 

“ Belay,” I answered. ‘ Your yarn unfold!” 
And this is the tale that their spokesman told. 








Till one of them turned and remarked: “Set down! 




















“Cap’n Reub Pearce of Battledore 
Lived man an’ boy on this very shore; 

A peaceable man—when his hands was tied— 
But freighted a bit too much with pride. 
Just over the street, not fur away, 

Old Cap’n Fish’s anchorage lay. 

The ca’mest moorin’s ye ever see, 

This town of Battledore uster be,— 

Thar never was anchor-draggin’ gales 

Ter start us stovin’ each other’s rails 

(Except fer sech leetle squalls as come 

As a matter of course in a man’s own hum). 
Till Cap’n Fish and his neighbor Pearce 

Got started squabblin’ suthin’ fierce. 

They each was able an’ peart an’ fit, 

An’ I reckon jealousy started it. 

But we got so sick of their daily howl, 

An’ their lengthy yarns an’ their cryin’ foul, 
We formed a committee on ways an’ means 
Fer pintin’ their bows to some other scenes. 




































* Now Pearce was strong on a distance swim,— 
Rr so we all of us larnt from him! 

But Fish he vummed he could set th’ pace 
Fer Reuben Pearce in a swimmin’-race. 

1 But nary one of us neighbor folk 

Ever see one of ’em swim a stroke. 

a Last Sunday noon when we all was hum, 
Waitin’ fer dinner-time to come, 

Old Cap’n Fish clum over the rocks, 
Drippin’ wet in his pants an’ socks. 

An’ he vowed he’d swum in a bee-line track 
Clear out ter th’ Four-Mile Shoal an’ back. 
Th’ Four-Mile Shoal, y’ must understand 
’*S an island with nawthin’ aboard but sand. 
We was all polite, an’ we sorter tried 
































Ter keep from sayin’ we thought he lied. 

3ut Pearce piped up, an’ he sez, sez he, 

“ Did yer leave a record thet folks could see?” 

‘You bet!” sez Fish‘ With this very hand 

I wrote my initials on th’ sand.” 

Then he turned away, kinder dignified, 

And hurried hum whar his pants was dried. 

Thet very night thar was quite a group 

m A-settin’ around Cap Tibbitt’s stoop, 

a When up come Pearce, with his shirt 
soaked through, 

An’ he sez, sez he. “I hev swum thar too! 

An’ ef some one doubts, I kin stop his gab, 

Fer 1 wrote ‘R.P.’ on a horse-shoe crab.” 

Then Fish sez, “ Huh!” an’ they started in, 

Till we all got sick of them fellers’ din. 

An’ we decided thet fer a fact 

The time hed came when we’d got ter act. 


























































“Last Monday mornin’ we took them two 

In a dory-boat with a chosen crew, 

An’ we rowed ’em out ter them four-mile sands, 
Whar we put ’em off; an’ we shook thar hands, 
An’ we left ’em a pair of mutton chops 

Fer a final meal, an’ a few gum-drops. 

An’ we bound ourselves by a solemn oath 

We’d none of us rescue ’em, one er both. 

An’ we sez, “ Now scrap till yer throats is hoarse, 
An’ then ye kin both swim home, of course.” 
The spokesman paused, and he aimed his glass 
Out where the stately vessels pass. ‘ 
Gravely that group of silent tars 

Passed around the binoculars. 

And I strained my eyes, ‘neath a shading hand, 
Toward the faint mirage of an isle of sand. 

At length one solemnly shook his head— 
“Thar’s six days gone, an’ I bet they’re dead!” 
I looked at them, and they looked to sea, 

And then they silently turned to me. - 
And I spake the truth that my heart descried,— 
“It was justifiable homicide.” 
Then I took up my journey along the shore 
Away from the village of Battledore. 



















































By Captain M. B. 
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Somewhere in the past an adventurous sire found his delight in warlike pursuits 


VA x F you are pressed for time, let me 
Wz EO sum up the answer for you in two 
WY, 4 words—Everything, Nothing! That 
may sound like an attempt to be 
subtle, but it is nothing of the 
ky sort. It is the plain unvarn- 
a) ished truth, and which of the 
OH) two alternatives you may choose 
“depends entirely upon the point 
of view you take of life. 

I have a friend, a chum of my school days, with 
whom I manage to foregather every so often, and on 
these occasions our talk is likely to follow a well- 
beaten path which in the end generally trails off into 
silence once the geld days and the old boys have be- 
come exhausted. 

When I went to the Point, he went into—well, pig- 
iron. As a matter of fact, it was not pig-iron, but it 
was something that caused him to crawl out of bed 
and into overalls every morning at six for about 
seven dollars a week—that is, he did that sort of 
thing for a while. By the time I had graduated and 
had come into my heritage of shoulder-straps and un- 
paid bills, he was well on his way’ up the ladder. 
He has continued in his upward flight, until these 
days he could buy me several times over and not 
feel embarrassed by the outlay. 

I mention this not only to give an idea of the 
difficulties under which we labor conversationally 
whenever we venture beyond the limits of school 


days, but also to show something of the points of 
view which we respectively hold. Briefly, I should 
say that he knows about as much about soldiers and 
soldiering as I do about pig-iron, and I wouldn’t know 
pig-iron from any other kind of iron if the safety of 
the country and my next month’s pay depended upon 
it. In other words, when we meet, we do it, each on 
his own ground, and as a result it is not very long 
until we are engaged in an effort to make conversa- 
tion. His effort generally takes something of this 
form: 

‘“T say, old man, what is there in it, anyway?” 

“Tn what?” I inquire. 

““Why, this ta-ra-ra-ra diddle business,” he ex- 
plains. “ This army job of yours.” 

Now, that is hardly a pleasing way in which to 
have one’s profession alluded to, and there was a time 
when T used to resent that sort of thing, but experi- 
ence has gradually accustomed me to it; for, in one 
form or another, it is the question which every com- 
missioned officer of the army is called upon, over and 
over again, to answer. .Sometimes it is a youngster, 
stirred by the blare of a bugle or the glint of gold 
lace and steel, who asks the question; sometimes it 
is an anxious parent, seeking a likely opening for a 
son; more often some one is merely curious, and 
sometimes, I confess, when things persist in going 
every way except the one they should, I find myself 
asking it of myself. It would seem that in time a 
man ought to evolve an answer which would be fairly 





How his heart sank at the sight of them 
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Stewart, United States Army 


satisfying, but the expressions on the faces of my 
questioners and my own inner consciousness tell me 
that I never have, and as an excuse I have only the 
point of view to fall back upon. 

The dyed-in-the-wool soldier is necessarily much of 
an idealist, and his life is moulded along lines dif- 
fering widely from those of his civilian brother. For 
instance, let the soldier unburden himself to the aver- 
age civilian, tell him that the soldier’s life is one of 
hardship and privation, a dog’s life, in which he never 
knows one day where he may hang up his hat the next, 
in which a man spends a lifetime with his eyes on 
the goal, only to find himself snapped off, out of the 
race, almost at the moment of its winning; tell him 
all this, and your average civilian will turn upon 
you a look of astonishment and blandly inquire why 
you do not quit it.. On the other hand, tell him that 
it is a life of honorable, cleanly associations, free 
from the sordidness and misery of the money-getting 
trade, a life in which a man is free to look the world 
straight in the eye, answering only to the dictates of 
his conscience and the letter of the law; go farther, 
and tell him that it is a life in which a man sinks 
the idea of self in the cause of the common good, 
taking his satisfaction from a sense of duty well 
done; tell him all that, and more, and he will listen 
politely and reply, 

“Yes; I understand all that, but—” 

“But—” That is the stumbling- point. It al- 
ways creeps in, and it has a world of meaning. That 
chum of mine once interrupted me in the middle of 
a particularly happy strain to tell me that he ap- 
preciated all that I was saying. It was fine, splendid, 
Utopian. It was the spirit that had made Bunker 
Hill and Valley Forge possible. It was the animating 
force that could be depended upon to carry the old 
flag from one end of the world to the other, “ but” 
—he paid his chauffeur as much as I got—and my 
friend is not a bad chap, either. On the contrary, 
he is big, big in every sense of the word; of the 
kind of bigness that will, perhaps, do more credit 
to his country than half of us soldier men put to- 
gether. He simply has not been trained to the mili- 














Perhaps it was the band 


tary view-point. He reckons results materially in 
dollars and cents and the incidental power. 

But, as a matter of fact, what does it amount to 
after all has been ssid? Wherein is the sense of 
spending hours, days, weeks, teaching a man to stand 
after this fashion, to step that way, or carry a gun 
this way? What difference does it make whether he 
faces to the right or to the left about, or whether he 
rubs shoulders in ranks with Smith every day, or 


with Smith one day and with Jones the next? It 


may seem like a waste of time to spend months train- 
ing a company of fifty or sixty men to step a pace this 
way or that, and to do it instinctively, automatically, 
always just the same, to the point where they could 
not do it any other way to save their lives. It may 
seem trifling and purposeless, but so does the inter- 
minable polishing and oiling of a delicate mechanism. 
Both processes are directed to the same end. In both 
cases the object is to create a machine that will work 
smoothly when you wish it to. In the army they call 
the result discipline; the training by which the will 
of the many is made to respond to the will of the 
one; the training by which minds are made to think, 
bodies to act, in absolute unanimity and in accord 
with the voice of authority. It is the process by 
































which we manufacture a human machine that will 
work cheerfully to exhaustion, starve without a mur- 
mur, or march up to the.cannon’s mouth merely be- 
cause the voice they have been trained to recognize 
tells them to do any or all of these things. It is 
the means by which we put the hall-mark of pro- 
ficiency upon the professional soldier. 

If we admit that this explains the logic of military 
training, the question still remains, Why do they do 
it? What is there in it for the one who trains or who 
is trained? What is the motive that actuates a man 
to voluntarily enter a profession composed largely 
of drudgery, and in which he will, in all probability, 
never be afforded the questionable satisfaction of 
putting his knowledge and training to the practical 
test? As a corollary, more puzzling still, why do 
thousands of our civilian brothers spend their hours 
of relaxation, their energy, and their money doing 
this same thing as a pastime? 

Involving, as it does, the caprice of the individual, 
the answer must be largely speculative. Possibly we 
may be permitted to lay the blame at the door of 
long-suffering heredity; it may be that somewhere in 
the past an adventurous sire found his delight in 
war-like pursuits, and that from him a strain of this 
liking has been transmitted down through the ages 
to crop out in one of us. It may be that at some 
time the sight of a uniform stirred the peacock pride 
with which every one of us is to some extent endowed. 
Perhaps it was the band and a sense of marching 
cadence that started our pulses and made our feet 
move in spite of us. Last of all, it may be that the 
drop of what we call patriotism, innate in every one 
of us, has become active, and has set up the fever 
which finds its only relief in the wearing of the coun- 
try’s livery and the bearing of its arms. To my 
mind, this last supposition presents the most reason- 
able, as well as the most flattering, solution. The 
drop is present in all of us. It manifests itself in 
various ways. In the soldier, it has merely been 
developed along military lines in a military atmos- 
phere, and from its segregation has, perhaps, been 
made more apparent. At any rate, it accounts satis- 
factorily for much which we would otherwise have to 
excuse one another as mild eccentricities. 

On one occasion I was watching the evening parade 
at a large militia encampment. ‘I'wo thousand citizen 
soldiers had stood and maneuvred under an August 
sun for two hours. A lady watching them put the 
old question to me in new form: 

*Wouldn’t you think they would feel 
standing out there in the sun?” she asked. 

Foolish! Had she been where she could see the 
intent, eager faces turned in salute as line after line 
swept past in review, the question would never have 
been asked, for she would have recognized intuitively 
that each face held something that made its owner 
immeasurably more valuable as an asset to his coun- 
try. That same something, whatever it may be, has 
sent men by millions from their homes and _ interests 
to suffer the hardships of campaign, to brave battle 
and death. It can hardly be a mere recrudescence of 
an inherited desire for strife. 

We have all, at one time or another, watched the 
thinning ranks of our veteran Army of the Republic 
as they have followed their tattered flags in parade. 
Something in each of us has thrilled at the sight of 
their age-lined and weather-beaten old faces with 
their keen, confident eyes. Something has made us 
instinctively rise and bare our heads to them. It 
was not a peacock pride which inspired us to that. 

Try for a moment and see with the eyes of a com- 
pany commander if you would understand, for he 
it is who builds the fighting-machine, and with his 
hand upon the levers guides it in its work. 

Looking down the line of the company, you will 
see sixty-five straight, clean-limbed, clear-eyed, trim- 
looking men. In the bearing of each are the ease and 
grace of the man whose every muscle is under control. 
On the face of each is the light which comes of a 
confidence in himself in the knowledge that he knows 
his job. 


foolish, 
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“Wouldn’t you think they would feel foolish, standing out in the sun ?” 


As he looks them over there comes to the mind of 
the company commander a vision of the day when 
each of these sixty-five came to him, one by one, 
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Smith is lazy—but only at drill 

















Silently, almost unseen, the line writhes its way forward 
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awkward, hesitating, unformed. He can recall just 
how each looked to him, and how his heart sank at 
the sight of them. He remembers the anxious mo 
ments he has spent over their training and develop- 
ment, and the results before him send a warm, com- 
fortable.-sensation stealing over him and tightening 
the breast of his service coat. He knows that he has 
made the company before him. From the crude, raw 
material, coming to him from every walk of life 
and almost every shade of society, he has moulded 
each part, polished it, and fitted it into place in 


this human machine of war which responds toe 
his command, his slightest signal, almost to his 
wish. 


At his word they move, without hesitation or con- 
fusion, a solid, thinking mass; at his signal they scat- 
ter, easily and quickly, each to his proper place on 
a silent crouching line; a blast of a whistle, a mur- 
mured command, a wave of the hand, galvanizes that 
line, and it moves forward. Across the field, up a 
hill, each pair of eves intent upon the objective, each 


man moving independently, silently, almost unseen, 
the line writhes its way forward, a_ part here, 
a part there, always and steadily forward, until 


it is in position to rise and close with the imaginary 
enemy. 

Another signal stops them and releases them from 
the silence and tension of the exercise, and they 
throw themselves breathlessly on the ground to chat- 
ter and laugh and smoke, while from somewhere 
behind them their captain watches them with an ex- 
pression of satisfaction—almost. He is not quite 
satisfied, and his eyes sweep up and down the line 
of prone figures, each of which is as familiar to him 
as that of his child. ‘ Cooney there exposed him- 
self too much in the advance. Cooney is a reckless 
little devil, anyway, but it is no use to talk to him. 
He can’t help it. He did the same thing at Dajo, 
and he would do it again to-morrow anywhere else— 
and Smith there beside him was slow this morning. 
Smith is lazy—but only at drill. Now, that time in 
Leyte— Oh, he’s quick enough when there is any- 
thing doing ... and Dexter—I must speak to Dex- 
ter. Dexter, you know, has never been under fire, and 
he doesn’t seem to get the knack of hugging the 
ground just right ...and Jones... and Gorman 
the wild giant... .”’ And his eyes go on down the 
line, singling out each for his share of praise or 
censure. They are all right. They know the game, 
and they know how to play it, the rascals—that’s 
just the trouble with them. They know just what 
they can do with the stubby brown rifles at their 
sides when it comes to a pinch, and they know that 
this is only drill. What is more, they know that the 
Old Man knows what they can do. They know him, 
and he knows them—and that is largely the thing 
that makes the difference between them and the raw 
recruit. 

“You het! They would all give an account of 
themselves if they had the chance. | wish—well, 
hardly that, but if we only had ten minutes of the 
real thing, if the time should ever come— Why, 
man, I could take that bunch and whip double their 
number; walk right away with anything— They 
couldn’t stop us for a minute! What? Well, you 
just give me the chance and—” 

Then he remembers and comes back to earth, blush- 
ing sheepishly through his tan. Down in the bottom 
of his heart he knows that he hopes never again to 
hear the stinging whine of a bullet. He knows that 
it would break his heart to see one of those sturdy 
chaps face up on the sod. He knows all that, and 
yet— You might as well expect the athlete, trained 
to a feather edge, to sit quietly without straining 
muscles while the race is on. He is ready, they are 
ready, come what may, when it may or how it may, 
to take the lead in a man’s work, giving back blow 
for blow and making each count double. 

When soldiering grasps a man by the throat that 
way, when it sets his pulses humming, his heart to 
straining, and makes his chest expand until it hurts 
—then there is everything in it! 
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SOME DON’TS FOR CHRISTMAS 


We2 ON’T send a grand-piano to your 

\ Vip aon fiancée in Chicago, with a little note 

mY, % requesting her to put it into her 

stocking. 

zt Don’t send an electric runabout 
Yl to a freezing widow with five starv- 
GOK . ; Deane Le ee : 

Gs XD) ing children. This is like throwing 





Don’t give your wife a set of Rus- 
sian sables or an ermine opera cloak if your balance 
at the bank is down to an overdraft of $4.11. 

Don't present your pastor with a copy of The 
World’s Best Sermons. He might preach one of them 
by mistake and interfere with your Sunday morning 
nap. 

Don’t send a blank check signed to your son in 
college. As a student of the Arts it may be that he 
has learned to draw. 


SANTA CLAUS’S DREAM 


Don’t undertake to impersonate Santa Claus for the 
delectation of your children, and try to come down a 
four-by-nine flue if you have a waist measurement of 
fifty-seven inches. 

Don’t be ostentatious in your celebration of the day. 
The man who decorated his windows last year with 
wreathes woven of: greenbacks dotted all over with 
maraschino cherries instead of holly berries, is sojourn- 
ing this season at Bloomingdale. 

Don’t appear‘on the public highways with a piece 
of mistletoe decorating your winter hat unless you are 
a particularly angular old maid. There are a large 
number of Freshmen home from college lurking about, 
and they might— Well, you never can tell. 

Don’t fail to discriminate in your Christmas 
economies. If you are using last year’s gifts for this 
year’s presents be careful not to send to your rich 
maiden aunt the very same ear-tabs she knitted for 
vou last Christmas. 

Dont look ungraciously on 


the bargain-counter 
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* MAMA, ISN'T SANTA CLAUS A SAINT?” 
“YES, DEAR.” 

“T KNEW T WAS RIGHT. 
SANTA CLAUS WASN'T DApDpDy 


WILLIE: 

MOTHER: 

WILLIE: 
HIM I KNEW 


JOHNNY SAID THAT SANTA WAS ONLY YOUR FATHER, AND I TOLD 
‘CAUSE HE’S NO SAINT” 
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cigars your wife buys for you as a little surprise, but 
keep them either to smoke when her mother is visit- 
ing you, or to augment your popularity with the 
electorate when you run for office. Many a man has 
been wafted into the State Legislature on the strength 
of that kind of a weed. 

Don’t be sarcastic in your choice of gifts for those 
you love. It is all right to send a copy of the Payne 
Tariff Bill, bound in pigskin, to your member of Con- 
gress, or a barrel of sand to your grocer, but it is bad 
policy to send your wife a rolling-pin labelled “A 
Woman’s Club for Mother to Spend Her Afternoons 
At.” She might insist upon your joining it some 
night on your return from your own club in a defence- 
less condition. 

Don’t make pre-Christmas promises that you do not 
intend to fulfil. It is not good form to promise your 
daughter a ring and then give her a muffin ring; or to 
tell your son, who is fond of motoring, that he shall 
have a new machine for Christmas, and then present 
him with a vacuum cleaner, or a new-fangled auto- 
matic potato-reaper. 

Don’t fail to investigate closely into the antecedents 
of any strange Santa Clauses that turn up unex- 
pectedly in your household after midnight. There are 
several impostors about impersonating the good old 
chap who are entirely unauthorized to represent him, 
and who have no standing whatsoever in the Yuletide 
Union. If they stir your heart to action give them 
what you have for them quickly and without stint, 
lest, actuated by the spirit of the hour, they get in 
their gifts first. 





RULES FOR THE “DON’T WORRY CLUB” 


I. If your son flunks his entrance examinations at 
college, don’t worry. It will keep him from getting 
his name in the papers later in the fall as “ among 
those present” at the night court on a charge of 
having painted a Sophomore’s ears green and ripped 
the dining-room out of a suburban hotel. 

II. If you find the Christmas-time approaching with 
a balance of $3.97 in the bank, don’t worry. Give each 
of the children a check for $100, and then tell them 
that papa will put it in the savings-bank for them, 

III. If you have written a novel a hundred thousand 
words long and the maid uses the manuscript to build 
the furnace fire with, don’t worry. Think of the -post- 
age you will save. 

IV. If you have received a notice from the bank 
saying that your account is overdrawn $37.89, don’t 
worry. You are that much ahead if you can’t pay, 
and if you can, why, there’s no cause for worry, any- 
how. 

V. If your cook goes off on a spree and the scullery- 
maid burns the steak and chars the biscuit and ruins 
the potatoes for your little supper to the minister, 
don’t worry. He will call it a delicious repast, any- 
how, and there is no use worrying over a man who has 
so little regard for the truth. 

VI. If your tragedy over which you have worked 
like a slave for seven years is laughed off the stage 
at its first presentation, don’t worry. Have it set to 
music and put on as a comic opera. The critics will 
at least have to admit that your book is funny. 





























SHOPPERS 


N order that the evils 
| of Christmas Shop- 

ping may be reduced 
to a minimum we repro- 
duce herewith the revised 
rules of the game adopt- 
ed by the International 
4 Peace Commission, upon 
7; the recommendation of 
its Committee on Sports, 
at the last meeting. 

I. The _ flying - wedge 
in any shop, small or 

I large, containing at the 
time of play more than sixteen women to the square 
foot is contrary to the principles of peace and good- 
will supposed to prevail at this season of the year, and 
is hereby forbidden. 

II. End runs while allowable in the pursuit of em- 
broidered doilies, rag dolls, sofa cushions, hot-water 
bags, and other resilient objects, are forbidden at the 
china, glass, brie-i-brac, canary-bird, and lap-dog coun- 
ters, and in no ease will shoppers during play be al- 
lowed to run in behind the said counters, all persons 
doing so being regarded as playing off-side and liable 
to the usual penalties therefor. 

III. In any case where seven or more shoppers shall 
get their hands upon the same bargain at one and the 
same time, and in the absence of the saleslady, the 
object, if torn, shall be awarded to all seven at its full 
value to each, but otherwise the question of its owner- 
ship shall be left to the floor-walker, whose decision 
shall be regarded as final, and he is hereby authorized 
to referee all such disputed points. 

IV. Any shopper found wearing brass knuckles under 
or over her kid gloves, or wearing an unmufiled hat-pin 
more than ten inches long, or carrying an umbrella or 
parasol horizontally, during play, will be immedi- 
ately disqualified, and all seores previously placed to 
her credit as evidenced by the packages or bundles in 
her possession will be forfeited. 

V. Every object to be regarded as finally acquired, 
and eligible to score, must be beyond all question in 
the hands of the shopper so claiming it, or at least be- 
yond the reach of any other claimant, and it is hereby 
forbidden to use tongs, fish-lines with hooks on the 
end, or lassoos for obtaining possession of articles de- 
sired, 

VI. All advances toward the counter or through the 
aisles must be fairly gained by use of the hands, 
shoulders, elbows, or knees, and in no ease by kicks on 
the shins or elsewhere. Butting, backward play. 
biting, and the use of the nails for seratching are 
strictly forbidden, and all players found attempting to 
force their way forward by the use of umbrellas, canes, 
ice-picks, crowbars, or any other weapon of offence 
will be ordered from the field. 

VII. Where two or more shoppers are playing in 
concert it is permissible to pass the desired object, once 
it is secured, over the heads of the opposing players, 
but if this object in transit is caught by an opposing 
player it shall be held by her as a fair gain, and may 
not be serimmaged for. 

VIII. Foul tackles and hurling will not be permitted 














MR. BIRD: “ My pEAr, I KNOW IT’S GOOD FOR 
THE CHILDREN, BUT HOW IN BLAZES DO YOU GET’ 
THE CHILDREN INTO IT?” 





under any circumstances. Any lady caught seizing 
another lady by the waist, arm, ankle, or foot, and 
hurling her across the aisle or from the hardware de- 
partment over into the ribbon department, or from 
any one department of any sort soever into another de- 
partment carrying a line of goods in any wise different 
from those carried by the department of the first part 
shall be disqualified and forcibly removed from the 
field. 

IX. Any lady discovered removing, either forcibly or 
subtly, with intent to disarrange, the back-hair, front- 
hair. chignon, false curls, or rat from the head of 
another lady, shall be disqualified. If the same is 
done by accident the lady responsible therefor shall 
promptly apologize, assist her victim to rearrange her 
disturbed coiffure, and lose five yards. 

X. In team-play signals must be entirely by num- 
bers, and in no case by the use of invidious remarks 
concerning the bad taste of the dress of an opposing 
player, or reference*to the fact that your baby has the 
measles. Any advances gained by such unfair means 
will be forfeited, and a penalty imposed upon those 
using them by the forfeit of thirty yards. 

XI. It is contrary to the rules to attempt to engage 
the attention of the saleslady by poking her in the 


THE OFFICIAL RULES FOR CHRISTMAS 
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A CRUEL GIFT - 


“ HULLY GEE! SAY, ARE YOU GONE NUTTY?” 


“Nurry? NAw. BUT WHAT’S A FELLER GOIN’ T’ DO WHEN ALL HE GITS FER CHRIS’MUS IS A BATHIN’- 


soot?” 


back or elsewhere with the end of your umbrella, or 
by snapping a bean-shooter at her, or by throwing 
your vanity-bag over the heads of other players, thereby 
distracting her attention from them. A violation of 
this rule will be penalized by the loss of three aisles. 

XII. Backward runs, or any attempt to get speedily 
away from the counter and through the front door, 
will be regarded by the field detectives as an attempt 
to shoplift, and no player will be allowed to leave the 
game whose score has not been attested by the floor- 
walker, the superintendent of the. wrapping depart- 
ment, and the auditor. 


A LAST WISH 
THE old major was nearing his end, and those about 
him were saying consolatory things. 
“Nevuh mind,” said the dying man; “I have but 
one regret.” 





“What is that, Major?” asked the clergyman at 
his side. 

“That I did not have a shot at that old scoundrel 
Colonel Dabney, suh,” said the Major. 

“Dear me, Major,” returned the clergyman, much 
shocked. “ Pray, what has Colonel Dabney done to 
deserve this?” 

“ Nothing yet, suh,” replied the Major. “It is for 
the insults that will appear in his obituary of me, 
suh, that I would avenge myself.” 





A DEFINITION 


“Pa, what is a pessimist?” asked Willie. 

“A pessimist, my son,” returned Mr. Bighead, “ is 
a man who, with a whole pumpkin pie on the table 
before him, cannot see any good in this whole wide 
world.” 


AS vA ee, 


SOLITAIRE—THE COLLEGE WIDOW’S GAME 








THE DONKEY OF NAZR-ED DINHOJA 


BY JOHN KIMBERLY MUME ‘ORD. 
PICTURES BY ALBERT | 






HE feet and the 
huge limbs of 
Nazr - ed - Din 


Hoja were heavy with 
walking and twinges 
of sharp distressing 
pain went through 
them. The Hoja re- 


leased a sonorous 

groan of relief as he 

stretched his great 

frame upon the divan 

and in a voice gruff 

as that of a Taurus 

sheep-dog bade his 

wife put away his 

shoes, which were covered thick with the road dust, 
and make him some coffee forthwith. 

“Of what avail,” he grumbled, as she brought the 


fuming jezeeh and filled a cup from it—* of what avail 
to be a Hojay ft might as well have saved the journey 
to Meeea, if | must pound the highway all my days 
like the meanest carrier of packs.” 

‘Oh, Citadel of Valor.” said his wife, as she turned 
the handle of the jezreh toward him, * thou hast al- 


ways the word for my thought.” 
* But few words are needed for thy thought,” quoth 


this shaft being discharged, for he 


the Hoja, “and 
in women’s rights, he returned to his 


was no believer 

complaint. 
‘There are some men whom Heaven intended to have 

‘but everything seems to be 


donkeys,” ne went on, 


awry. Why does a grasshopper like the “Beg or a long- 
legged spider like the Kadi have a horse to ride, while 


{, a Hoja and a man made man-fashion, have to walk 
for the lack of a mere donkey’ ‘Tell me that.” 
‘It is indeed a great shame,” she murmured. 

And a= seandal, besides.” vociferated the Hoja, 
“that J should labor over the highway with a pack, 
in the sight of all men, like the beggarly hamals that 
boost bales of merchandise along the quays of Smyrna.” 


This subject of a donkey was not new. As often 
as bodily fatigue came 
to) Nazr-ed-Din Hoja, 





before the sun was two hours high might have been 
seen striding along blithely for a Hoja and lightly 
for a man of such considerable bulk and so heavily 
laden, among the early wayfarers on the road to 
market, scanning with a critical eye all the donkeys 
that passed; and they were not few, for it was the 
day of the weekly fair and the ways were full of 
folk. 

“Now yonder is somewhat my idea of a donkey,” 
he said, with head tilted upon one side; or, “Such a 
weakling as that could never support me,” as some 
inferior animal labored by. 

By midday he had sold his fresh eggs and vegetables. 
Passing the stall of a Persian fruit-vender, he saw 
two large oval objects of a deep green color, the like 
of which he had never set eyes on. 

“What are these things?” demanded the Hoja. 

Now in truth they were watermelons, which in those 
days were not known in Aidir and Broussa, but the 
huckster was an_ irreverent creature and a Shiah 
withal, with small regard for holy men of the Sunni 
persuasion. 

“ Those, honorable 
donkey’s egys.” 

“ Donkey’s eggs!’ ejaculated the Hoja, and on the 
instant a great purpose was born in his mind. 

“Do you mean to say they will hatch donkeys?” 

“Of a truth, if you will but let them lie in the 
warm sunshine by day and take them into bed beside 
you at night.” 

‘And will the donkeys be green?” 


Hoia,” he said, solemnly, “are 


* Nay, no more green than—than thou art, Hoja.” 
“And what price must one pay?” queried the eager 


Hoja. 

“ Five piastres the egg, 
for a donkey.” 

“It is reasonable enough,” said the Hoja, “and I 
will not dispute with you, for I need another donkey 
or two_and the way home is long.” 

“There is more than one donkey 
Hoja?” inquired the vender, with a 


Hoja, and that is cheap— 


at thy house, then, 
somewhat too 


obsequious bow. 





so often the donkey 
was sure to amble upon 
the domestic seene, 
Such oceasions were not 
unweleome to the wife 
of the Hoja’s  moun- 
tainous bosom, — since 
they so distracted his 
attention from her own 
faults that she might 
hope to get to bed with- 
out) a beating. But 
with his last observa- 
tion the Hoja had 
touched a chord—per- 
haps the one chord— 
in her feminine soul 
that gave genuine re- 
sponse, 

After 
fore him =a 


she had set be- 
towering 


platter of pilaff, topped 
with toothsome  seraps 
of mutton, she stood 
with eves downeast, 
tracing with her tee 
the pattern of the rug 
on the floor and weav 
ing her work-hardened 
hands together in) em- 
barrassment. 

‘My master,” — she 











said at last. 

* Speak.” commanded 
the Hoja from a mouth 
over-full of tender 


rice, 
“It is the sorrow of my days, my master, to see a 
man of thy worth going through the streets like-— 


like a camel, and “—-plunging her hand into her bosom 
*T have saved up from the household money to buy 
you a donkey.” 
The look of surprise on the face of the Hoja became 
a glare: his face reddened, his eyes bulged out and 
grew bloodshot, and for a little he was shaken by 
something very like a convulsion. His partner looked 
on in terror, which was allayed, when at last the Hoja 
regained power of speech, by the discovery that in his 
astonishment he had swallowed a large mutton bone. 
Taking the purse she held forth, he counted the 
shining medjids that fell from it and, raising his eyes 
reverent!y, ejaculated. “ Has it not become a saying 
that ‘God will always send the hundredth pound? ” 
He drank cotfee again, then with a long complacent 
sigh he turned his face to the wall and went to 


sleep. His wife stole out softly with the dishes, and 

as she went about her work through the long evening 

hours her heart sang an incessant song of content. 
The Hoja was up betimes in the morning, and 





“ Those, honorable Hoja,” 


he said, solemnly, “are donkey’s eggs” 


“ Believe me,” cried the Hoja, pompously, “ there 
is no lack of donkeys at my house.” 
“T could have sworn it,” returned the Persian, with 


a smile as Nazr-ed-Din Hoja moved with a 
watermelon under each arm. 

Climbing over the great hill that stood before Ak- 
Shehir, the Hoja, hot, w sary, but yet impatient to 
get forward, encountered a steep place, and, his foot 
slipping on a loose stone, one of the melons escaped 
and rolled rapidly down the hill. 

“ Bother!” exclaimed he, 
other melon on the ground he started down the slope 
in pursuit. But before he could overtake the rolling 
it bounced heavily against a great stone and 
was broken into several pieces. A cry of chagrin es- 

caped him, startled by which a rabbit ran from the 
iaadins and, after halting for an instant to survey 
the oncoming Hoja, took to its heels. 

“The little donkey! As my soul lives, the little 
donkey! See his beautiful ears!” screamed Nazr-ed- 
Din Hoja, and hastened his pace down the hill. With 
such a fearsome monster behind him the terrified rab- 


away 


“ege, ed 


oO. 
wv 


and quickly placing the 







last was lost in 


and at 


bit fled ever faster and faster 


the depths of the wood beyond all possibility of 
capture. 
Breathless, with his great legs weak as ropes of 


sand under him, Nazr-ed-Din Hoja threw himself upon 
the ground. Gradually his breath, his strength, and 
his spirit returned. 

“ Well, I have lost one fleet 
Inshallah, [ have one left; and it 
five piastres instead of ten medjids.” 

So he clambered up the hill again, and the sun 
was very hot. But when he had regained the road, 
he found only the scattered rinds of the second melon 
all about the spot where he had laid it. The faet 
was that some caravanjis, finding a fat watermelon 
in the way, had eaten it, thanking Allah for all his 
mercies. But Nasr-ed-Din Hoja, pulling his beard in 
the bitterness of disappointment, cried aloud: 


“ but, 
me 


> he said, 
cost 


donkey,’ 
has only 


Alas! what Hoja was ever so unlucky as I?) While 
I have been running after one egg the other has 
hatched. Why, oh, why could | not have gotten them 


to Ak-Shehir? By to-morrow then I should have had 
two fine little donkeys in my yard, and both for only 
ten piastres.” 

Next morning he was again early upon the road, 
and at evening rode into Ak-Shehir stiff with new 
dignity astride of a strong donkey of most sagacious 
countenance. 

When the news went through Ak-Shehir that Nazr- 
ed-Din Hoja had a donkey there was a crowd coming 
and going for days about the Hoja’s house, asking a 
multitude of questions, looking the donkey over, and 
discussing his ‘* points.” Some came to carp, but all 
went away agreeing that the Hoja had as fine up- 
standing a donkey as ever had been seen in Ak-Shehir, 
and a wise one withal. The donkey, pent in the stable 
or paraded for the benefit of visitors, punched, felt 
of, his hair rubbed the wrong way, his mouth pried 
open every now and then by some visitor curious 
concerning his age, grew irritable and developed a 
great dislike for strangers. 

To Nazr-ed-Din Hoja, sitting under the fig-trees one 
afternoon, came a neighbor asking for the loan of the 
donkey. Now in all Anatolia there was no man who 
upon occasion could discourse more movingly on the 
Golden Rule than Nazr-ed-Din Hoja, but sinee every 
sound rule must have its exception he said to the 
neighbor : 

“My donkey ”-—for he had quickly forgot that it 
was his wife who provided the money—* my donkey 


is out. He is not here. He has gone to market.” 
Searcely had the words left his lips when the 
donkey in his stall near by set up a loud braying. 
* How is this, Hoja?” demanded the neighbor. “ You 


told me the donkey was out, but he tells a very dit- 
ferent story.” 

Tradition to this day bears ample testimony to the 
nimbleness of Nazr-ed-Din Hoja’s intelligence, which 
at this trying juncture came speedily to his aid. 
Springing to his feet, his eyes blazing, and his great 
fists clenched, he roared: 

“Go! Get out of here! Shall I sit in my own 
door to be insulted by every begging fellow who can- 
not afford a donkey of his own? You would take a 


donkey’s word in preference to a Hoja’s?” 
“Yes,” said the neighbor, “when neither is under 


oath.” And so he left the enclosure. 

Although the Hoja had escaped through a very 
small hole in the matter of lending the donkey, the 
beast’s contradiction and rebuke of his falsehood seem- 
ed to him more-—mysteriously more—than accident. 
The longer he pondered it the firmer became his con- 
viction that in so unusual a beast there must be 
prisoned a nature far beyond that of the ordinary 
donkey, and he began to attach large importance to 
the animal’s every act. 

On a blistering hot afternoon Nazr-ed-Din Hoja, 
deep in thought, was riding slowly along his home- 
ward road. The dust was very thick, as it is wont 
to be in Turkey, where rain so seldoi1 falls during the 
hot months, and his garments and the trappings of 
the donkey were white with it. 

Two vagabonds, reclining in the shade of an 
tree on a bank above the road, watched him go by. 

“ Brother,” said one, * that is a passing fine donkey 
the Hoja is riding. We could live for a long time on 





oak 


the medjids that a horse-trader would give us for’ 
him.” 
With this gentry, whose calling had made them 


quick in the discernment of opportunity, there was no 
need of discussion of so patent a truth, so with one 
accord they put on their shoes and at a safe distance 
followed the Hoja along the road for a great way, 
keeping always at a safe distance. Coming to the 
hill where the donkey’s eggs had escaped him, the 
Hoja, being at times a merciful as well as a wise man, 
and having, moreover, unpleasant remembrance of a 
place where he had sustained so grievous a loss, dis- 
mounted and, with the aid of his. staff, went on foot 
up the hill, leading the donkey by the long halter- 
rope. It was toilsome work, but he bent to it valiantly. 

The while he labored up the hill one of the vaga- 
bonds came stealthily behind him, removed the halter 























from the donkey’s head, and placed it securely on his 
own, and in this strange captivity climbed on in the 
donkey’s stead in the footsteps of Nazr-ed-Din Hoja. 

The second scamp meanwhile had thrust under the 
donkey’s nose a bunch of fresh green thistles, and with 
this bait cozened the animal, nothing loath, into the 
depths of the wood. 

At last Nazr-ed-Din Hoja attained the summit of 
the hill and stopped, puffing and blowing like a hippo- 
potamus. When he turned about to readjust the 
halter and saw the man’s head in it instead of the 
donkey’s, and the man standing there silent, the Hoja’s 
legs, susceptible always and now weak from unwonted 
exercise, crumpled under him and he fell upon his 
knees, gasping again and again, 

* Allah! Allah! Allah!” 

The thief made no reply. 

“ How,” stammered Nazr-ed-Din Hoja, when he had 
recovered the power of speech— how does this hap- 
pen? You were a donkey ten minutes ago!” 

“It is a strange fate, Hoja,” returned the thief. 
“7 was a man in the beginning, but as you say, 
1 was not much of a man, and lived a most sinful 
life. So for my evil deeds Allah changed me into a 





“Allah! Allah! Alfah !”* 


donkey until by silence and hard work I should have 
atoned for every wrong I had done in my whole life- 
time.” 


“IT was right, then,” eried Nazr-ed-Din Hoja. “I 
always knew you were no ordinary donkey. And now 


what will those stupid people of Ak-Shehir have to 
say who mocked me for asserting it? But you must 
have been very wicked indeed to have so offended 
Allah.” 

“ Wicked, yes; but Allah was kind to me, in a way.” 

“ Pray, how can you think so?” 

“Why, I think so because he made me donkey to 
a Hoja, which is so harsh and so thankless a position 
that a man would thus work out the direst iniquity 
in a comparatively short time. Climbing this hill with 
that miserable saddle, it so happened, was my last 
task, and just before you turned around the saddle 
vanished. Now, you see, I undo the halter and that 
is the end. Ah, Hoja,” he said, laughing immoderate- 
ly, “* it is good to escape the halter so easily.” 

‘But where shall you go now?” 

“My home,” replied the vagabond, “is a long way 
from here, and I shall make haste, I promise you, 
to get out of these parts, for I do not think the air 
here will agree with me any longer.” And again he 
laughed, as the Hoja thought, immoderately. 

* You may be sure, Hoja,” said the fellow, “ that to 
have undergone such vile treatment as you have given 
me all these months is sufficient to make a man virtu- 
ous for the rest of his days; but my notion is that this 
experience should teach you a lesson. The next donkey 
you get give him more to eat and beat him less, or it 
is not unlikely Allah will forget that you are a Hoja 
and have looked upon the Kaaba. Next time we meet, 
Hoja, you may be wearing the saddle and I carrying 
the whip. Beware that day. I am a donkey-driver 
by calling, and if you ever fall in my caravan you'll 
have less flesh on your bones ere you get out of it.” 

With these words the scamp set forth gayly down 
the hill, and Nazr-ed-Din Hoja, taking up the now 
useless bridle, continued his journey home, wondering 
and bewailing his ill fortune. His wife, who had just 
finished feeding the chickens, was amazed to see the 
Hoja approaching on foot with only the halter in his 
hand. 

“What does it mean, master? 
donkey?” she asked, in trepidation. 

“No, thanks to my stupidity in listening to you. 
The donkey was a man. I always told you he was 
no common donkey.” 

The Hoja’s wife went from one stage of astonishment 
to another at his story and repeated a thousand times 
that Allah was wonderful. 

* But not more wonderful,” said the Hoja, ‘ than 
that a man of reason and sound judgment should have 
so stupid a wife as thou art. Yesterday Sadak 
Effendi’s foreman offered me fifteen medjids for the 
donkey, but no, iike a zany I must listen to thy 
counsel. Now here I am with neither the money nor 
the donkey,” and, carried away by sense of her culpa- 
bility, he ushered her into the house none too gently 
and closed the door, thus sparing the neighbors, at 
least, the sight of a very unpleasant occurrence. 

As Nazr-ed-Din Hoja sat smoking his pipe next 
morning, in a sullen temper which not even nicotine 
would mollify, his wife approached him with sub- 
missive mien and said: 

“Oh. most just of men, I have so many fowls that 
the henhouse will ‘no longer hold them, and yesterday 
a man came to buy. To-day I shall have some money 
toward purchasing another donkey.” 

“Thou hast sold, then? How many?” the Hoja 
asked. 


Did you sell the 
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“Not enough, master, to buy the whole donkey, 
but—” 

“It is well known that donkeys come in sections,” 
said the Hoja, with exquisite sarcasm. 

* But it will help,” she continued. 
hens and a rooster.” 

“ For how much?” 

“ Ten piastres each.” 

“ And where is the money?” 

“Nay, the stranger took away the hens, but he 
could not catch the rooster, so he is coming back 
to-day for the rooster and then will pay all. Plainly, 
my lord, it would have been unfair to make him pay 
until he had all he had bargained for.” 

The Hoja’s face grew redder and redder as the full 
beauty of this transaction appeared to him.  Re- 
straining his voice, he asked with forced gentleness, 

“ And the customer’s name is?” 

“ Unknown to me, Pillar of Might; but he was a 
very handsome man and fair-spoken.” 

With this the Hoja could control himself no longer. 

“Get out!” he shouted. “Go to the hammam and 
wash the dust from thy wits! Go to the mosque and 
pray Allah to fill thy hollow skull with yaghourt!” 

And being a literal and withal obedient being, the 
wife of Nazr-ed-Din Hoja rose and departed, still weep- 
ing, to do as he bade her. 

Now in this mandate of the Hoja it appears there 
was more method than madness, for no sooner had her 
substantial person disappeared in the direction of the 
hamman than Nazr-ed-Din Hoja, with a measure of 
alacrity hardly consistent with his size and _ habit, 
hastened to an adjoining outbuilding and brought 
therefrom a mattock with which he began to pry up 
a broad flagstone in the walk at the end of the gar- 
den. This done, he uncovered a great stone crock 
which was hidden there, and from its shining con- 
tents counted out and placed in his kashbag twenty 
medjids. Then he recovered the pot, put back the 
stone, returned the mattock to its place, once more 
resumed his seat beside the door, and relighted his 
pipe, wholly unconscious that from the adjoining roof- 
top a pair of feverish and exultant eyes had followed 
every step of his visit to his treasure-house. 

After a long time the goose-like figure of the Hoja’s 
wife reappeared, and with her advent a benign smile 
overspread the Hoja’s face. 

“So,” he said, in honeyed 
benefited ?” 

“Tf my prayers shall have been answered—yes, my 
master.” 

“Then tell me; what price did thy handsome visitor 
say he would pay for the chickens?” 

“Ten piastres each, my lord.” 

“ Well, I also have sold a chicken—one little pullet 
only. Do you see”—thrusting one hairy hand into 
the depths of the kashbag—* what these chickens bring 
when a person of sense sells them?” And he flashed 
before her astonished eyes the twenty medjids he had 
taken from the hiding-place under the stone. 

“Allah il Allah!” exclaimed his wife. ‘* You were 
born for a merchant, Hoja.” To which Nazr-ed-Din 
Hoja did not condescend to reply, nor indeed did he 
speak again that night, and in the morning he was up 
and gone again by break of day. 

Arrived at the market, he made his way without 
delay to the yard of the horse-traders, where a big, 
swaggering jamboz in great boots and with a red face 
and eyes which proclaimed him a rogue rushed forth 
and seized him by both hands in effusive greeting. 

“ Salaam, salaam, worthy Hoja,” he exclaimed, “ and 
how comest thou here?” 

“On foot, worse luck,” replied the Hoja, mopping 
his brow. 

“Then by God’s grace thou must have come for a 
donkey. It is the very nick of time for a purchase. 
I never had such donkeys as I have this morning. | 
have donkeys fit for a vizier’s wife. I have a white 
treasure just brought from Mecca with feet like a 
young lamb’s, but better than all for thy purpose | 
have—” 

* Aha! Aha!’ shouted the Hoja in a mighty voice. 
‘So soon? And what of the good advice I gave thee? 
What hast thou been doing now, wretch?” 

“Thou art surely mad, Hoja,” cried the trader, 
taken aback. ‘“ The sun or the finger of Allah has 
turned thy wits, and if I did not think so thy turban 
would be like a Persian’s kulah to me.” 

“Silence,” said the Hoja; “thou knowest nothing. 
It is to the donkey I am talking,” for there betore him, 
munching at some dry hay and pricking forward his 
huge ears in recognition, stood his own donkey, which 
the thieves had made haste to dispose of to the first 
horse-dealer they encountered. 

“What hast thou done,” repeated the Hoja, “ that 
Allah hath so soon again to punish thee?” 

“ He-haw! he-haw!” brayed the donkey at sound of 
the familiar voice. 

“ He-haw! he-haw!” echoed the burly jamboz, now 
overcome with laughter. “ By Allah, they speak the 
same language. What says thy long-lost brother, 
Hoja?” 

“He says,” replied the Hoja, suddenly recalled to 
himself by the thought that all this display of in- 
terest would double the price he must pay, “ that the 
sum thou art asking for him is precisely four times 
what he cost thee.” 

Again, the Hoja discerned, this remarkable animal 
had given proof of human understanding, for the 
laugh left the face of the jamboz, his mouth was wide 
open, and his eyes staring in stupefaction. 

“Therefore.” continued Nazr-ed-Din Hoja, pursuing 
his palpable advantage, “I will give thee eight medjids 
for him.” 

“ And good riddance,” said the trader, quickly. “ I 
want no educated donkeys about me that know my 
business and bray it to all creation.” 

So, after paying the money, Nazr-ed-Din Hoja led 
the donkey from the yard and out on the familiar 
road toward Ak-Shehir, chuckling audibly ever as 
he went. - 

The donkey, content at the prospect of going back 
to his own bed, plodded rapidly over the well-worn 
way, giving voice to his delight now and then when 
they met with other travellers. 
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“He knows them plainly enough,’ remarked the 
Hoja to himself, but to the donkey he addressed no 
word until they reached the hill where so many strange 
things seemed bound to happen. There, tying the 
donkey to a sapling at the roadside, he lay down upon 
the soft turf of the bank. 

With his head propped upon his hand, he surveyed 
the donkey long and thoughtfully. 

“Surely,” he said, “* Allah wonderful and most 
just. See how things come to pass. For any other 
donkey I should have had to pay twice as much, and, 
moreover, in all the world there is no man so fitted 
as I, who know his offending, to visit proper punish- 
ment upon this fellow—not to mention a small score 
of my own.” 

The donkey meanwhile browsed on in blissful un- 
consciousness of what was in store. 

“Eat thy fill, wretch,” said the Hoja. “ Thou art 
going to a house where the entertainment is’ poor, as 
thou knowest.” 

After many sallies of this nature, which strangely 
enough seemed not to disturb the donkey’s composure, 
Nazr-ed-Din Hoja rose. 

“ Now, my excellent donkey-driver,” he began, * thou 
art about to learn the true science of donkey-driv- 
ing; we shall see whose bones lose the most flesh now, 
thine or mine,” and with lusty arm he began plying 
the stout stick upon the donkey’s flanks. Squealing 
with pain and resentment, the unsuspecting beast 
plunged to one side and the other to escape the blows, 
and in so doing broke the halter which restrained him. 
Wheeling, after the fashion of his kind, just as the 
staff was raised above him for another blow, he dis- 
eharged his heels with astonishing velocity into the 
air and what, by some strange dispensation, stopped 
their course was the protuberant personality of Nazr- 
ed-Din Hoja. Then, looking over his shoulder with 
bland expression, he watched the ponderous shape of 
his master disappear from the brink of the roadway 
and go roaring down, heels over head, by the same 
route that the watermelon had followed to the hollow, 

Some merchants, passing the spot half an hour later, 
saw a handsome donkey complacently nibbling the 
grass by the roadway and heard heart-rending groans 
from the undergrowth below. Descending to rescue, 
as they thought, a. half-murdered man who had been 
pitched by robbers into the brush for dead. what was 
their astonishment to come upon the fat Hoja of Ak- 
Shehir, holding both hands upon the seat of his emo- 
tions and repeating with moans of misery the Suras 
of the Koran. 

* What happened to thee, Hoja?” inquired the new- 
comers, as they half led, half carried him back to 
the road and set him astride his beast. 
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“The judgment of God,” answered the Hoja, calmly, 
as with studiously gentle touch he guided the donkey 
into the homeward road. And that was all they could 
get from him. 

“T gee now,” he said to his wife when he had finished 
the narration, “that it is he, and not I, who the 
agent of the Almighty. Surely that man is not un- 
wise who learns from experience or learns the lesson 
that is plainly writ. Henceforth there shall be no 
kinder man in all Anatolia than Nazr-ed-Din Hoja.” 

“Tt is said, my lord, that charity begins at home.” 

To this the Hoja made no immediate reply, but went 
into the storeroom and mixed meal and milk in a 
pan and into it sliced three large turnips. 

“ Wife,” he said, as he paused on the threshold of 
the kitchen door, “I am going out to see that the 
donkey is comfortable. It is well thou shouldst rest 
awhile,” 

In open-mouthed astonishment she stood gazing after 
him as he crossed the garden and said, aloud, “ Allah 
is indeed wonderful.” 
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gether. We were four artists assem- 
bled in a large studio here in New 
York, each English, except myself, 
who am Irish. The English artist 
who would thus lay a proprietary 

we hand on New York had that morning 
arrived from London, Paris, and Madrid, having made 
many successes and anticipating further success in 
America. 

It is interesting to compare America with England, 
beeause they are so unlike. To illustrate this I sub- 
mit the following contrasts, drawn up without any 
particular order. 

In the English and in the American home there is 
much discipline, as is right and necessary; but in the 
English home it is endured by the children that the 
parents and elders may have a good time; in the 
American home by the parents and elders, that the 
children may have a good time. When I first arrived 
in New York I found the children a trial; presently I 
began to understand that, as there are Senators, and 
also judges of the Supreme Court, and millionaires, and 
beautiful women, and men of genius, so there are 
American children; these also are a class apart, their 
mission being to have their wishes obeyed and _ their 
caprices deferred to. This idea once grasped all be- 
came clear, and I found these children to be quite as 
charming and delightful as in my experience I have 
invariably found Senators. judges of the Supreme 
Court, millionaires, beautiful women, and men of 
genius, and in their way quite as instructive and 
amusing, and often more poetical. 

The English and American both chase the dollar. 
The contrast lies in what they do with it when it is 
caught. The Englishman saves and husbands his 
dollar; the American spends it. Curiosity impels the 
American; he would exhaustively test 
life and see what it is made of; curios- 
ity is his form of the primal and power- 
ful instinet of growth. The English- 
man has not this appetite: he is born 
blasé. Have not his ancestors long ago 
discovered the vanity of life and its 
pleasures? He is superior to these al- 
lurements, and places his happiness in 
a sort of solidified egoism, solidified and 
enlarged by the consciousness of un- 
sunned heaps laid away in stocks and 
shares and sound business investments. 

The Americans have no manners; 
they say so themselves in a confession 
which is half penitent and half proud. 
More cireumspect even than his polite 
neighbors the French is the Englishman 
on the subject of his manners. They 
are not good, but that is not because he 
has not taken great pains, or that he 
has any doubts as to his complete suc- 
cess, but because his ideas are wrong. 
The Americans’ no-manners have an 
imaginative basis, are, in fact. a look- 
ing back and a poetical remembrance of 
the time when they were settlers in a 
new land, fighting Indians and wild 
beasts, and beset with incredible dan- 
gers and difficulties, so that every one 
had to be rough as well as neighborly 
—their roughness the unkindly side of 
a redl kindness—and often the greater 
the roughness the greater and more effli- 
cient the kindness. Your genuine 
American remembers the backwoods ; 
his fathers before him have told him 
the story; he is of all men the most 
poetical; only he puts all his poetry 
into action. his strenuous Puritan 
ethics despising as effeminate the 
strange contemplative and wilful ways 
of artist and poet and musician. Man- 
ners as a branch of the fine arts he W 
has not; but he is indeed an obtuse ob- 
server who does riot soon discover be- 
hind the no-manners the old spirit of 
backwoods helpfulness. The European, 
perhaps, has the advantage in the draw- 
ing-room, but for a real emergency it 
is better to rely on an American—at least, it was so 
stated to me by a lady who said she had tried both 
men. 

Attentively watching the American and the English 
in their behavior I discover a subtle contrast. The 
American seeks opportunity to do you a service, while 
it is the pride of the Englishman to be served. “ Serv- 
ice is honorable,” was the motto of medieval Europe, 
proud in its humility. To serve, to render continual 
service at the call of affection, fidelity, gratitude, 
family allegiance, loyalty to leader, love for your sweet- 
heart, reverence for age or weakness, to serve even 
for service’s sake, was the dream of romantic poetry 
and ancient chivalry. Proud, selfish commerce reverses 
this and pronounces service to be menial. Can it be 
that herein America is medieval and England the 
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modern, up-to-date nation? The peasant races of 
Europe whom change has not touched may have 
brought with them to the New World this noble frag- 
ment of an ancient world. - Perhaps we may all return 
to it. Civilization has often had to retrace its foot- 
steps. ; 

In the English home the husband rules, in America 
it is the wife. I know the poet Milton thought the 
wife should be a pretty and pleasing drudge; I know 
that the Puritan husband liked his wife to be a 
drudge and preferred her plain-featured, and I know 
that French gallantry likes her to be a subtle wanton; 
I know also that William the Conqueror flogged with 
a stirrup leather the young lady of his choice whom he 
afterward married. These are great authorities; but 
what have the primal instincts to tell us? What do 
the love lyrics say? Interrogate a generous young man 
of any country, having his first and strongest passion; 
and what does he say? Is not his mind all compact of 
adoration, the attitude of an inferior to a superior? 
And she—what response does the fair one make to her 
lover’s adoration? Or get into the confidence of an 
old couple long used to each other, and how will they 
reply? I answer tor them that, while the husband will 
praise the wife to the skies for good sense, tact, and 
wisdom, she will show herself to be the critic, probably 
the satirist, although an affectionate satirist, not a 
fault escaping her loving eye. It is for his faults 
she loves him; she knows she is his tutelary genius, 
made so, as I believe, by the sacred maternal instinct 
planted in her from the beginning, and he knows and 
accepts it. It is a blind, groping instinct that will 
employ itself on anything it can lay its hands on, a 
curious, subtle instinct that regards the husband as 
a sort of first-born. We men are the workers and 
fighters, and all that our womenkind expect of us is 
that we be forceable, with them to find the wisdom. 
We are creatures of excess from birth to age; it is 
tor them to find temperance, sobriety, sense of propor- 
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tion; our faulis are their opportunity. It bores a man 
to be admired by his wife. It is the wrong sort of 
woman that worships her lover and loses him like the 
poor Ophelia. It is an ill-guided house where the 
woman does not rule. A house ruled by a man is a 
relic of barbarism. A woman has the secret—she 
rules by serving. 

In America, so far, they have no class feeling; in 
England it abounds, it circulates, it penetrates every- 
where, and gets into every home. It is the air English- 
men breathe; the old men and old women give exhor- 
tations and the children prattle of it; forlorn un- 
married maids live by it; they are the depositories of 
its traditions, its oracles, and its spokeswomen, it is 
the whalebone in their stays. 

Yet it is all comparatively recent; Shakespeare and 
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AN IRISH SPOT-LIGHT ON SOME 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN CONTRASTS 


the Elizabethans knew nothing of it; it is about as 
modern as the steam-engine. It was the man of trade 
turned gentleman of leisure who introduced it, for 
it is part of the discipline of every commercial house 
that each man should at once boss and be _ bossed, 
taking rank according to his salary, and according to 
his money. The busy man when he idles retains all 
his habits. Class pervades every relation in English 
life. A man chooses his friend and his sweetheart 
and his ideas by marks of class; even intellect must 
pay toll; no longer as in Elizabethan England do 
merry men associate with merry men, or melancholy 
men consort with those having a like passion, or 
active men unite with active men, or poets house with 
poets. No “gentlemen” make it their business to 
“mix ” only with “gentlemen.” Class is the English- 
man’s religion. Eton, Harrow, Rugby, the two uni- 
versities, teach class. A young man thoroughly in- 
doctrinated with a feeling of class is safe; he cannot 
be lost, for is he not a gentleman? The English Spec- 
tator once wrote that Bismarck disliked Englishmen, 
because when he met an English gentleman “he al- 
ways felt he met his superior.” 

The English gentleman is a curious study and will 
repay perusal. Iveland is known by her peasants, her 
peasant women and her peasant priests, and by her 
peasant virtues and hardihood. Scotland by her men 
of intellect, reflection, and_ self-respect—a_ prudent 
nation who, had they been less prudent, would have 
conquered the world. Of neither of these nations 
would a fine gentleman be taken as the type. Ireland 
has her own quarrel with them, while the mention of 
a lord or a fine gentleman always brings a smile on 
the grim Scotch countenance. They read their Burns 
as well as their Bible. But England has elected to 
be judged by her gentlemen. The English gentleman 
is her latest preduct on which she has lavished all 
her care. He is her symbol of class ascendency, the 
prize for which every Englishman struggles. To 
travel upward so that one can look 
down on one’s neighbor is the national 
passion. Equality is a lost doctrine in 
England. 

The English mother chooses a school 
where her boys will be taught class. 
Men highly educated, earning extrava- 
gant salaries, and schools with long 
histories and great revenues, are de- 
lighted to help her. The lesson of a 
conscious superiority, being purely so- 
cial, entails no claims on intellect; the 
pupil is as willing to learn as the 
teacher is to teach. In early Victorian 
days England caught an infection of 
sentimental piety and _ evangelicism. 
It did not pass beyond polite circles 
and did not last long, but it gave 
Thackeray his opportunity, and he in- 
vented Colonel Newcomb. “ The near- 
est approach to a realization of the 
teachings of Christ is the modern Eng- 
lish country gentleman” is a sentence 
taken from another number of the 
English Spectator. New conditions 
have produced this later type. England 
became empire mad, at the same time 
that her philosophers took to reading 
about the Over-man, the timid souls 
that hide in learned universities, find- 
ing something swelling and grand in 
the idea. These two ideas—empire and 
the Over-man—circulated together in 
the English imagination, and we have 
the English gentleman, who is not 
merely superior to the rest of his 
countrymen, but to all mankind taken 
together; he is, in fact, the Over-man. 
All the lady novelists, all the news- 
papers, all the popuiar writers and 
rhymesters took fire from the idea; it 
is a kind of boasting that makes such 
easy writing and such rapid reading. 
It resembles religion in that it is with- 
in the reach of the most commonplace 
intellect. However, other nations can 
play at empire, and the Over-man idea 
is becoming a little the worse for wear 
in the best philosophic circles, so that 
England is losing her confidence in 
her pet creation, and the puppet will soon be with- 
drawn; already his colors are fading and the glue is 
beginning to melt. Yet before he has vanished from 
the scene it might be well to describe a little further 
this latter-day Englishman. First of all he must be, 
whether by birth or adoption, a man of social posi- 
tion, and bear upon his personal character all the 
marks of class; anything’ less than this has not the 
true ring. Intellect is desirable—yet not too much 
of it, since intellect savors of the restlessness of 
democracy. Wit? Yes, by all means; but let him be 
witty like a gentleman. The wit that created Bar- 
dolph or Falstaff would be “not quite the thing.” 
Good looks and good physical appearance are a great 
advantage, and if the supply equalled the demand 
would be made a sine gua non. Yet even here there 
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is a prescribed pattern; one whom an artist would 
pronounce superbly handsome a lady of quality, a 
countess or a duchess, might think plebeian and beneath 
her notice. On the whole, 1 should say that according 
to the best authorities manners are a crucial test. 
It is so long since I have been in England that I find 
it difficult to describe these remarkable manners. My 
recollection is that they should not show any anxiety 
to be polite, or pleasing, or sympathetic, for in no way 
should the English gentleman concern himself with 
the ,feelings of other people. No; he has come into 
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person of his build or figure. Nor does it suit his 
disposition, which is slow, obstinate, gregarious as a 
schoolboy, unwarlike, highly sentimental, and poetical. 
It does not even suit his facial angle. I remember, 
when “ Jingoism” was at its height during the Cham- 
berlain period, there was not a distinguished man in 
the cabinet whose nose did not incline to be “ snub.” 
All English traits are individualistic, but the weak- 
ness of the individualistic mind consists in a want of 
quick tact and all that finer breeding which is ac- 
quired only by the sympathetic, so that there is prob- 
ably no natior in the 
world that has yielded so 








the world not to serve, but to be served. Finally, 
speaking on my own account and without consulting 
any of the authorities, I would say that three-fourths 
of the English manner is such a self-complacency as 
only the killing off and the destruction of all the 
sympathies make possible; a high tide of personal 
and class conceit against which nothing can prevail. 

In Ireland the poor people have a sort of working 
hypothesis that a gentleman is a person of such tact 
and training that he can be trusted to protect as care- 
fully as his own the dignity of every man, woman, 
and child with whom he deals. This is our notion, and 
if I mistake not it is prevalent in Italy and Spain and 
remote parts of France; for it sprang up in the great 
feudal tim_. when throughout Europe every man was 
a soldier, honorably bound to his chief by ties of blood 
and valor, and when the highest chieftain of the land 
could not escape from these ties of comradeship. The 
English idea is the exact contrary of this and has its 
erigin in commerce, which regards man as a chattel, 
differing from other chattels only in this, that it does 
its own bartering. The English idea of a gentleman 
is, a man who has climbed to a place of such security 
that he can trample with impunity on the dignity of 
every other man or woman with whom he deals. At 
the same time the English are a_ business people; 
therefore they expect even a gentleman to be indus- 
trious, and the English gentleman is industrious—in- 
dustrious as a mole. There is something more in him 
than the Norman conquest, there is a Saxon conquest. 

Indeed it may be said that the English are at once 
the most haughty and the most docile people in the 
world. Sometimes these opposite qualities get to- 
gether amusingly in the same person, as in the Eng- 
lish footman. But mostly they commingle after a 
fashion a little less obvious, the haughtiness being 
at its extreme in the upper class, whence it slowly 
descends in circles of gradually lessening imitation, 
meeting all along with the ascending docility that 
travels upward from the lower ranks. Froissart, who 
was contemporaneous with the English King John, 
tells how in his time the English nobles travelling on 
the Continent were noted for their insolence. It 
was these Norman nobles who by their iron rule im- 
parted such valuable lessons of docility to the English 
lower classes that at the present moment the rich 
man from America finds England, of all places, the 
pleasantest in which to live. Not in America and 
certainly not in Ireland does he meet with such well- 
trained submission and respect. England is the rich - 
American’s asylum. 

The modern English gentleman is a compound of 
these two influences; he loves routine, he is a plodder, 
he has the bureaucratic mind. So much does he get 
from his Saxon forefathers. Add to this the tradi- 
tions of Norman pride and you have the entire con- 
tents of his motto word—duty. It is the haughtiness 
of the oppressing Norman noble joined to the docility 
of the creeping Saxon. There is something to me odd 
and humorous in the mixture. The man would fain 
be haughty like 2 Norman soldier and ravisher; but 
he must be prudent and conformable and diligent like 
a creeping Saxon. Compare him with our Irish type 
of gentleman—with Charles S. Parnell, for instance, 
who was Norman Irish, without a drop of allaying 
Saxon. In the English House of Commons Parnell 
always presented the appearance of a stag of the 
forest who by chance had strayed among a drove of 
sleek, well-fed draught oxen. He defied and frightened 
them, and on one conspicuous occasion they fawned 
upon him. 

The English gentleman is a descendant not of the 
Norman but of the Saxon conquest. He is, indeed, the 
typical Saxon dressed up in the gaudy shows of his 
Norman oppressor. The warlike pose does not suit a 





The English often boast they are not as other men 





large a crop of bores as 
have the English. And 
it has a still more serious 
defect. A pronounced in- 
dividualism means an in- 
tractable boorishness. 

In America you enjoy 
society, in England you 
possess solitude. For 
this reason it is pleasant 
and profitable to live in 
America; yet all the 
time one must arm one’s 
self against its too great 
charm, lest one lose one’s 
identity, for these de- 
lightful people are so de- 
voted to your happiness 
that they will have you 
wear your hat as_ it 
ought to be worn; not as 
vou yourself want to 
wear it. One meets with 
friendship quick and 
cordial, eyes bright with 
good will and _intelli- 
gence, helpful hands held 
out on every side; you 
sail in company over 
sunny seas or stormy, as 
the case may be; when 
you weep they weep, 
when you laugh they 
laugh, and when you 
sing they dance. They 
are so full of the social 
passions; justice, frater- 
nity, progress, that they pay no heed to the chief of 
all human wants, liberty of the individual. 

In England the charm is precisely that no one cares 
one farthing about you, and that each is free to go to 
perdition or glory, and to go thither by a path of his 
own choosing. They are also a kind-hearted people 
and will help you, only it is help without sympathy 
and without intelligence; you must make your wishes 
as clear to them as though you were giving directions 
to an ignorant laborer whom you had invited into your 
garden to help you. 

In America the quick man makes the pace. In 
England the slow man. Froissart thought the slowness 
of the English was due to sadness. It was a French- 
man’s mistake. When he wrote that they took their 
pleasures sadly, he should have written that they took 
them sluggishly. The English, like the Pharisees of 
old, often boast they are not as other men, and of 
nothing are they prouder than of their “ Anglo-Saxon 
slowness.” Of course they quite overlook the fact that 








stone owe to the Duke of Devonshire when he, the 
most fiery and ardent of all minds, found himselt lite- 
long yokefellow with the slowest and most ponderous? 
The English are, as they say, a slow people, but among 
them has always been a quick race derived from the 
Norman French and the Irish and Scotch immigration. 
I never knew a quick man who was also a successful 
man that had not among his friends and helpers one 
whom he valued for his slow qualities; often an obscure 
friend, indispensable, and yet occupying some subordi- 
nate position in the successful man’s retinue. Such 
men do not “rise” or “fall.” I wonder if Moliére’s 
housekeeper was of the slow-thinking species? Amer- 
ica’s need is for more men of this type, to make her 
superabundant quick men less competitive and strenu- 
ous and more thoughtful. The slow man is the quick 
man’s sedative, even though at first he may refuse the 
medicine. 

In America ideality controls life and conduct, In 
England legality is a thread, not of gold, but of iron, 
that runs throughout the whole web of life, entering 
even into the most intimate relations of parents and 
children. The Scotch and Irish parents will sacrifice 
everything to advance the family and the children; 
how different is the behavior of the English father! 
What excites their feeling so keenly is merely to him 
the old heyday question of opposing interests; the 
parent on the one side and the children on the other. 
He, being an Englishman, keeps his affection in the ice- 
box of legality; and as he himself is head of his own 
family, its judge, lawgiver, and master, it is for him to 
pronounce the decision which every one obeys. The 
Irish or Scotchman will say, “I have given all | 


could.” The English father says, “I have done my 
duty.” And the English colonists do not suffer from 
nostalgia. The American father follows none of these 


methods; he, with his wife leading, will consult the 
poets and the sages, his favorite minister or lecturer, 
until between them al! they evolve or find some theory 
of education and nurture that at once appeals to the 
imagination and kindles the emotions, and yet is prac 
tical so as to satisfy their sense of fact. 

I never see a company of American men and women 
talking together without a feeling that behind all this 
talk must be some great event of which they are en- 
joying the after-taste, some event momentous enough 
to have dwarfed everything else, so free is their talk 
of the stain and the taint and the drag of feverish, fret- 
ful, self-important self. How different it is in Eng- 
land! Years ago, when I left pleasant and affectionate 
Ireland to live among Englishmen, I often asked my- 
self, what has scared these people? Is it the servant 
question? They talk enough about it. Is it stocks and 
shares, that in England seem always to be dropping? 
Have they lost a lawsuit, or won it, which is nearly 
as costly? Is it the fear of hell in this world or the 
next? Is there a scapegrace son, or has a daughter 
married badly? For nothing could be too dreadful to 
explain such pessimistic gloom. I wondered for all 
the thirty years that I lived in England, and could 
find an explanation only in two great English facts— 
egoism and the legality by which each egoism protects 
itself against the encroachments of its neighbor egoism. 

In England neighbors depreciate one another; in 
America they appreciate. The difference between these 
words is the difference between English and American 
social conditions. Coming from Ireland, where, not- 
withstanding our sharp divisions, we regard one an- 
other with pleasant if warlike thoughts, Protestant and 
Catholic alike adopting the view that human nature 
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The English gentleman is her latest product, on which she has lavished all her care 


nothing of any importance was ever yet accomplished 
by a slow man; yet they are entitled to their boast, 
since, if the quick men do the work, it is because the 
slow people are there in sufficient numbers to help 
them. A quick man surrounded by quick men either 
goes quickly to destruction or never ripens; the condi- 
tions are too exciting. I fancy if the great Nelson, 
one of the most rapid and vivid of men, had written 
his confessions he would in his generous way have 
made large acknowledgments of how he benefited by 
the slowness of his captains; and how much did Glad- 


is always amusing and often delectable, I found the 
English a strange, harsh people who entertained a poor 
opinion of one another. People in England will say 
things about their neighbors which in Ireland it would 
be unusual to say about our enemies. When we do 
speak badly of our neighbors, we do it wittily, so that 
the laughter may remove or at least hide half the 
malice. The “ abuse of our neighbors” as practised in 
England is unredeemed by any of the graces, and the 
Englishman’s reserve is the inevitable consequence of 
his cold dislike and settled distrust of his fellow man. 
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Press Agents of Royalty 
By George Jean Nathan 


Ir is not to be wondered that the in- 
timation that royalty needs and uses the 
press agent to further its ends may be 
received in a spirit of insistent doubt. The 
alliance of two such apparently incon- 
gruous titles—monarch and press agent— 
seems not without its element of ridicu- 
lousness. Fancy the crowned head of a 
great kingdom needing a press agent! It 
seems utterly incredible. And yet it is so. 

The phrase “press agent” naturally 
takes slightly different shadings when it 
is translated into other tongues. In some 
it may be blended into “ personal secre- 
tary,” as in the case of Lord Knollys, the 
King of Great Britian’s familiar; in 
others, it may be known under some 
such characterization as “ private per- 
sonal counsel” or “ royal photographer,” 
but in each case the intrinsic meaning is 
not widely divergent. It is a fact that 
every monarch of Europe has attached to 
his court one man, or, more usually, a 
group of men, who act in the capacity of 
press agents. The phrase is not equivocal. 
That is just what they are and are meant 
to be—press agents. It is their duty to 
impress upon the people of the country 
over which their monarch rules, as well 
as the people of other lands, that the lat- 
ter is everything he and his family would 
have them believe he is. 

It is not so many years ago that the 
report spread over the world that ,Alfonso, 
the young Spanish King, was a consump- 
tive. The report reached every corner of 
Spain and was heard as well by the royal 
mothers in other countries who had viewed 
the youthful ruler as a possible future 
son-in-law, for it was about this time that 
the guardians of the King had begun to 
map out the latter’s matrimonial cam- 
paign. How the report started is not 
known, although it is believed the sallow 
complexion and the stooped, sunken- 
chested appearance of the young monarch 
were responsible for its dissemination. 
The court appreciated full well the harm 
that might be wrought by the rumor, and 
the effect it might have on the desired 
matrimonial] course that had been planned. 
Accordingly a wide publicity movement, 
engineered by the King’s secretaries and 
photographers, was inaugurated at once. 
Photographs showing the slight monarch 
in various athletic poses, with detailed 
stories of his prowess with the foils, the 
rifle, and on horseback, were spread broad- 
east in the journals of the Continent. 
Week after week new stories of his physi- 
cal activities were written and published. 
One photograph, showing the King sur- 
rounded by his military escort, was re- 
printed hundreds of times, and caused 
much favorable comment, because in it the 
young ruler seemed the physical equal, 
if not superior, of the soldiery gathered 
about him. As a matter of fact, a new 
guard had been chosen especially for 
photographic purposes, composed, as_ it 
was, of soldiers of slight builds, beside 
whom the King’s physique naturally took 
on a favorable appearance. Similar 
photographs have been issued of the young 
King of Portugal. 

The Tsar of Russia is said to be the 
best “ press-agented ” ruler in Europe. He 
is particularly partial to having himself 
represented as a man of extreme physical 
strength; and photographs showing him 
rowing on the Neva were published widely 
last year at his order. Another photo- 
graph, disclosing him reviewing his 
troops in a snow-storm, his head bared, 
was reproduced in almost every publica- 
tion in Russia. Many of these pictures 
have even found their way to this country. 

The German Kaiser has succeeded in 
endearing himself to the hearts of his sub- 
jects to no small extent through his care- 
ful appreciation of the inborn Germanic 
love and admiration for large families. 
Photographs showing him surrounded by 
his. own considerable family have been 
taken by the appointed photographers time 
and time again, and have been issued to 
the press of the country. The royal chil- 
dren are almost always featured in the 
Kaiser’s photographs. Stories of the 
ruler’s marksmanship and ability as a 
horseman have been published so often 
that they need not be recalled here, and 
others detailing his activities in various 
spectacular channels are probably as well 
remembered by even the American reader. 

The. democratic side of the King of 
Great Britain has been advertised most 
insistently, and this undoubtedly has done 
a great deal toward making him loved, as 
he assuredly is, by his subjects. The mere 
mention of this phase of royal English 
publicity promotion is sufficient to make 
the reader think of numerous illustrative 
examples: the pictures of the King at the 
Derby, the accounts of his unostentatious 
attendance at the theatre, his daily drive 
with meagre escort, ete. The best 
instances of royal “ press work,” however, 
are shown in the big military processions 
in which King Edward figures. These 
parades are stage-managed as carefully 
as a theatrical spectacle. The personages 








in line are arranged in marching grades 
according to their importance and popu- 
larity, and in this manner are made to 
prepare the way gradually for the King. 
Thus the enthusiasm along the line is 
worked up in crescendo fashion, until, at 
the passing of the royal coach, it bursts 
forth in all its volume. The music of the 
bands is similarly arranged, the musicians 
occupying the nearest position in line to 
the King being invariably entrusted with 
the rendering of the stirring national 
anthem. 

The English monarch’s maintained spirit 
of youth is frequently harped on by his 
chroniclers, and although, as a matter of 
record, he has not danced in years, 
accounts have been published at various 
times of how he has “danced gayly with 
So-and-so” at different balls. 

The writer kpows of no better illustra- 
tion of royal press work than the well- 
advertised visit of the then Crown Prince 
of Sweden to Paris, several years ago. For 
weeks prior to his coming the Paris papers 
were filled with stories concerning him, 
and these stories were further embellished 
with photographs that had been sent on 
from the Swedish capital. Particular 
stress was laid on the Prince’s ability as 
a tennis-player, inasmuch as he was plan- 
ning to indulge in several matches during 
his stay. Many pictures were caused .to 
be published showing him in action on the 
courts, and numerous articles relating to 
the trophies he had won with his racquet 
were printed with the pictures. 

During the first part of his visit the 
Crown Prince attracted much attention 
through his tennis prowess, possibly be- 
cause of the suggestive psychological 
effect of the published stories on his 
opponents or possibly because royal 
Swedish etiquette prohibited any one from 
beating him. 
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CARUSO AND FARRAR SING 
AS NEVER BEFORE 

The Voices of These Heveriee Artists 

Were Never Heard To Better Advantage 
Than They Are This Season. 


Arrer Enrico Caruso and Geraldine 
Farrar made their first appearances of the 
season early this month, the unanimous 
opinion of the critics was that these artists 
sang with a new loveliness of voice. The 
improvement in the beauty of tone and 
amplitude of volume of the great tenor’s 
voice impressed them so much that they 
unhesitatingly acclaimed Caruso as the 
possessor of “‘the most superb tenor voice 
that has been heard on this planet,” and 
they agreed that Miss Farrar sang as she 
never sang before. What the critics had 
to say about these two voices is borne out 
by the great ovations given them by their 
audiences, and it is also attested to by 
hearing the new Victor Records just made 
by these artists. Their many admirers 
throughout the world will hail with delight 
the issuing of these new records and will 
be simply amazed at the beauty and clear- 
ness which they possess. 

The Caruso records, although only made 
early in November, have just been issued 
with the December list of Victor Records. 
The nine records by the great tenor include 
two superb operatic airs from “Forza del 
Destino” and “Regina di Saba”; ‘“‘Mamma 
mia,” a charming Neapolitan gondolier 
song, composed by Caruso’s own gondolier; 
a ballad by Costi in French, a selection from 
“Huguenots,” and two arias each from 
“Tosca” and “‘Carmen”—one of the latter 
being sung in French, the other being the 
same selection in Italian. 

The four new records by Farrar are the 
“Teri son salita” aria from the first act of 
“Madama Butterfly”; ‘“Butterfly’s Death 
Scene” from the last act of the same opera; 
“Love and Music” from “Tosca,” in which 
opera Miss Farrar appeared for the first 
time this season; that well-known Scotch 
ballad, ‘‘Bonnie Sweet Bessie’’—a favorite 
song with this artist, and her rendition is 
supremely beautiful. Miss Farrar also 
sings in a number of duets: the “Duet of 
the Flowers” from ‘‘ Madama Butterfly” is 
rendered with Mme. Josephine Jacoby; the 
graceful and charming ‘Crudel perche 
finora’”’ from “ Figaro,” and the fascinating 
Hoffman barcarolle, “Oh, Night of Love,” 
are sung with Scotti. The popular bari- 
tone is also heard in three solos: the famous 
piece of recitative, “Honor, Ye Ruffians !’’ 
from “ Falstaff”; the serenade sung in the 
garden scene of Don Giovanni is given with 
the grace and correctness that never fail 
Scotti; and the “ Falstaff ” air, ‘‘Quand’ero 
paggio,” made familiar by its many repeti- 
tions on the concert stage, but which few can 
give as effectively as Scotti has done here, 4*» 
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A Highway of 
Communication 


It goes by your door. Every 
home, every office, every factory, 
and every farm in the land is on 
that great highway or within 
reach of it. It is a highwa 
of communication and every Bell 
Telephone is a gateway by which 
it can be reached. 


Millions of messages travel over 
this highway every day. In the 
great cities they follow one another 
like the bullets from a machine 
gun, and over the wide reaches 
of the country they fly with the 
speed of shooting stars. 


The Bell service carries the 
thoughts and wishes of the people 
from room to room, from house to 
house, from community to com- 
munity, and from state to state. 


This service adds to the efli- 
ciency of each citizen, and multi- 
plies the power of the whole nation. 


The Bell system brings eighty 
million men, women and childien 
into one telephone common- 
wealth, so that they may know 
one another and live together in 
harmonious understanding. 


A hundred thousand Bell em- 
ployees are working all the time 
on this highway of communica- 
tion. Every year it is made 
longer and broader, and _ its 
numerous branches are more 
widely extended. Every year it 
is furnished with a larger number 
of telephone gateways and be- 
comes the means of greater use- 
fulness. 


The Bell Long Distance Telephone will meet your 


new needs and serve your new purposes. 
one system, 


— one policy, 


It means 
universal service. 


Every Bell Telephone is the center of the System. 
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THE SHERMAN LAW DECISIONS AND POSSIBLE RESULTS 









WAN ane! ILI. the Standard Oil Company of 
ZA SQ) New Jersey be dissolved by the 
2) "G Supreme Court of the United 

States? The United States Circuit 
Court for the Eastern District of 
Missouri has handed down a de- 
cision in which it holds that the 
mY company is operating in violation 
of the Sherman anti-trust law, and 
decrees that accordingly, after thirty days, it shall be 
enjoined from voting its stockholdings in constituent 
companies from exercising control over their affairs, 
and from receiving dividends on its holdings, or pay- 
ing dividends on the basis of such holdings. A stay 
of proceedings will make this decree inoperative, how- 
ever, pending a final decision from the highest court 
of the land. 

The question in the preceding paragraph applies 
equally to the American Tobacco Company, whose fate 
is also in the hands of the Supreme Court and in 
those of Congress, providing the court rules adversely. 
Nearly a year ago, the United States Circuit Court for 
the Southern District of New York gave a decision in 
which it held that this company and several of its 
constituent holding companies were engaged in an 
illegal monopoly, and issued a_ decree restraining 
them from engaging in foreign and interstate com 
merce until competition between them was restored, 
and from voting steck which they hold in their sub- 
sidiary companies. A stay of proceedings, pending an 
appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
rendered this decree inoperative. 

These two decisions are identical in effect; both 
courts hold that the Sherman anti-trust law is con- 
stitutional and that the companies in question are 
operating in violation of that law. The jurists in 
the tobacco ease, however, practically apologized for 
the necessity of their decision, stating that none other 
was possible in view of the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Northern Securities case. 

The Supreme Court must now pass upon both de- 
cisions. Upon its interpretation of the anti-trust law 
or upon the attitude of Congress on the question of 
an amendment of the law depends the future of these 
two gigantic industrial corporations—either to con- 
tinue in existence, or to be dissolved as nearly as 
possible into their constituent parts. But, upon the 
final decision of the Supreme Court and the attitude 
of Congress depends much more than the dissolution 
of the Standard Oil Company and the American 
Tobacco Company; every holding corporation in the 
country having monopolistic tendencies—whether oper- 
ating in reasonable or unreasonable restraint of trade 
—is vitally interested. 

Little doubt exists as to the probable action of the 
Supreme Court. Its decisions in the two cases will 
in all probability uphold the decisions of the two 
lower courts, and aflirm its own decision in the North- 
ern Securities case given in 1904. Accordingly, the 
corporations must look for relief to Congress. An 
amendment of the Sherman anti-trust law is hoped 
for, that will permit of the existence of those cor- 
porations, at least, that do not operate in unreason- 
able restraint of Jaw. While the financial community 
believes that some way will be found to save the 
Standard Oil Company and the American Tobacco 
Company from dissolution, and to prevent other great 
industrial structures from being torn down, it is at 
times fearful lest there be such agitation aroused 
throughout the country against amending the present 
law for the benefit of the trusts, that the relief de- 
sired will be so long coming as to shake public con- 
fidence in security values, 

The recent decision and the fear that the public 
may possibly not approve of any Congressional relief 
has held up, temporarily at least, the announcement 
of the copper merger, which Wall Street had been 
given to believe would be fortheoming before this 
time. Such a merger of the copper-producing com- 
panies would without question have been as illegal in 
the eyes of the law as the Standard Oil Company 
and the American Tobacco Company. The merger 
was intended to save the Amalgamated Copper Com- 
pany from its competitors. The principal object of the 
proposed merger was, without doubt, to obtain higher 
prices for copper metal, thus enabling the Amalgamated, 
which cannot produce copper as cheaply as some of 
its competitors, to sell its product at a substantial 
profit. But it is not reasonable to believe that the 
public would condone the creation by large financial 
interests of another illegal monopoly in the expecta- 
tion that Congress would make their work legal. <Ae- 
cordingly, if there iS any copper merger it will prob- 
ably be along different lines from those originally 
intended. 

Those persons most directly interested in the Stand- 
ard Oil decision have demonstrated their faith that 
some way will be found out of the present dilemma 
by refusing to sell their holdings in the securities of 
the Standard Oi] Company and the American Tobacco 
Company. The financial community was _ profoundly 
affected when it heard the tobaeco decision, and de 
cidedly surprised when it learned of the Standard Oi! 
decision, but it did not view the latter decision with 
equal alarm. It would have been natural to expect 
the reverse effect, as the second decision strengthened 
the first one. To be sure, there was some selling of 
stocks when the decision was first announesd, and since 
then there has been at times considerable liquidation, 
but there has been nothing like the amount of selling 
that followed Judge Landis’s decision and the $29,000.- 
000 fine. Conditions now, of course, are far different 
from those prevailing when that confiscatory fine was 
ordered. Confidence then was beginning to waver: 
conditions were ripe for a crisis. To-day the tinancial 
community can stand several hard knocks. Thus, gen- 
eral confidence buoys up the belief that something will 


By Edward B. Lee 


be done to relieve the existing situation as affected 
by the anti-trust law in its present form. 

Probably the display of confidence has been due in 
some measure to the knowledge that even though 
these two corporations should be eventually dissolved, 
the purposes of the corporations will be accomplished 
in another form. The same interests continued to domi- 
nate the Northern Pacific and the Great Northern after 
the Supreme Court dissolved the Northern Securities 
Company. No one believes that any of the various 
subsidiaries of the Standard Oil Company, in case 
of the latter’s dissolution, would fall into unfriendly 
hands, and no doubt the same thing would hold true 
as to the constituent companies of the American To- 
bacco Company. Neither would there be any destruc- 
tion of value by the dissolution of either company; all 
of the assets would remain, only in a different form. 

It is interesting to note that the operations of these 
two convicted corporations come close to more people 
than any others. That is One reason why such great 
public interest attaches to the decisions. Both cor- 
porations, through subsidiary and constituent com- 
panies, exercise unusual control over their products, 
in both their raw and finished state. The Standard 
Oil mines a large part of the oil it refines and other- 
wise handles, ships it in its own tank-cars or pumps 
it for long distances through its own pipe lines, and 
sells it to the consumer from its own wagons. There 
is no waste in its business; it uses everything for 
something and finds an ultimate consumer for it. The 
American Tobacco Company and allied companies 
largely control the production of leaf tobacco, manu- 
facture it into all those articles known to the trade, 
and dispose of a considerable portion of them through 
their own retail stores. 

The Standard Oil Company is the world’s greatest 
industrial corporation. No other one is so widely 
known or so generally disliked. It is one of the old- 
est of the so-called trusts, and one of the most suc- 
cessful; hence, much of the dislike. Its operations 
extend throughout the civilized world, even into many 
large communities where the English language is 
practically unknown. Its oil-cans are know where 
no other American product is known, not even except- 
ing our former worthy rough-riding President, who is 
generally supposed to possess world-fame. 

The corporation was incorporated in 1882 as the 
successor of a combination known as the Standard Oil 
Trust, which had been in existence since 1867. Its 
growth has been tremendous. In 1882 its net earn- 
ings amounted to $12,388,507; in 1892 they amounted 
to $19,174,878. In 1902 they had increased to $64,- 
613,363, and in 1907 they are estimated to have been 
$85,000,000. From 1882 to 1909, inclusive, the aggre- 
gate net profits are placed at $1,049,442,064. The 
company has an authorized capitalization of $100,- 
000,000, practically all of it outstanding. In the last 
five years the dividend rate on this stock has been 
40 per cent. per annum, while in each of several 
previous years dividends of 45 and 48 per cent. were 
paid. During the twenty-nine years of its existence 
its dividend disbursements have totalled $670.427,300. 
Accordingly, the excess profits over dividend disburse- 
ments for this period amounted to $379,014,764. 

In view of the large dividends paid, Standard Oil 
stock has sold at such high prices as to bar it from 
general speculation. In 1901 it sold at $843 a share, 
its record high price. In 1906 it sold at $700 a share, 
but the next year. as a result of the $29,000,000-fine 
decision and the panic, it sold down to $390 a share. 
The general recovery in prices of all securities in the 
last two years, and the reversal of the decision of 
Judge Landis, brought the price of the stock again 
above $700 a share, where it was selling when the 
recent decision of the United States Circuit Court 
was announced. The break in the stock that followed 
in the next few days amounted only to about $50 a 
share, and a part of this loss was recovered in the 
succeeding days. At $700 a share the yield an the 
present dividend basis of $40 a share is equivalent to 
5.7 per cent. 

The investment of the Standard Oil Company and 
its subsidiaries in the distribution of petroleum is 
estimated to be over $600,000,000. There are 8,000 
miles of trunk pipe lines, with 75,000 miles of feeders 
from wells; storage tanks for erude oil, holding 82,- 
000,000 barrels; 10,000 tank-cars in America and 2,000 
abroad; 60 bulk steamers for ocean traffic, and 12 
for foreign coasting trade; 150 steamers and barges in 
United States waters and 3,000 tank stations in Ameri- 
ca, and 5,000 in other countries. There are approxi- 
mately 65,000 men employed in the industry. 

Should the decisien of the Supreme Court of the 
United States affirm that of the lower court, and 
should Congress refuse to amend the Sherman anti- 
trust law, the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
would be dissolved into many constituent parts. It 
would indeed be difficult to arrange such a dissolution. 
The largest constituent company of the trust is the 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana, and the next in 
size is the Standard Oil Company of New York. In 
1906 the net profits of the former company aggre- 
gated $10.516,082, and those of the latter aggregated 
$9,566,031. In the same year the net profits of the 
Buckeye Pipe Line aggregated $7,028,568, and those 
of the Atlantie Refining Company $5,506.237. There 
are no less than eighteen other constituent companies 
that had profits in the same year in excess of $1,000,- 
000 each. 

The enormous profits of the Standard Oil Company 
have been made possible, not only because of the 
very heavy increase in its gross business, but also be- 
cause of its great success in utilizing all by-products 
and finding for them a ready and profitable market. 
Higher prices for its products have not been respon- 
sible to any extent for the increased net earnings. 

It should not. be inferred from this, however, that 
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any one believes the company has not taken advantage 
of all opportunities presented for earning a penny. 
No one who has gone out of his way to defend the 
morals of the Standard Oil Company has been taken 
seriously by the public. The company has, on the 
whole, but not in every case, sold a satisfactory article 
at a fair price. Since it came into existence the 
prices of its principal products have been reduced, 
either because of, or despite its existence. It is a 
matter of record, however, that the company has 
frequently resorted to deception in the selling end of 
its business and has otherwise been guilty of sharp 
practices, many of which have been indefensible. If 
it had followed a stricter course of honesty it prob- 
ably would not have attained its present magnitude. 
But the morals of the Standard Oil Company are not 
on trial; it is its legal status that is to be fixed. 

The American Tobacco Company is a youngster as 
compared with the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, having been incorporated in its present form 
as recently as 1904. It was a consolidation of the 
old American Tobacco Company, the Consolidated 
Tobacco Company, and the Continental Tobacco Com- 
pany. Its career has been the most phenomenal of any 
corporation. 

When it was organized there was a protest on the 
part of some of the holders of stock of the companies 
entering into the merger, due to the belief that the 
common stock of the new company which they were 
to receive would not be of as great value as that they 
then held. Many protesting stockholders were given 


~ihe preferred stock or the bonds of the new corpora- 


tion, thus satisfying their complaints. Those most 
interested in effecting the merger displayed the utmost 
willingness to take the common stock of the new 
company. Their faith in the ultimate earning value 
of the common stock, looked upon by the outsiders 
simply as “ water,” was not misplaced. The dividends 
on the preferred stock were made cumulative at 6 per 
cent., but limited to that rate, while no limitation 
was placed upon the dividends that might be paid on 
the common stock, providing they were earned. 

The preferred stockholders have received their 6 
per cent. dividends regularly from the time of the 
company’s organization. The common _ stockholders 
have received dividends at the rate of 20 per cent. in 
1905, 221% per cent. in 1906, 25 per cent. in 1907, 
32% per cent. in 1908, and 35 per cent. in 1909; in 
all a total of 135 per cent., equivalent to $54,327,240 
in five years. The tremendous earnings of the 
company have justified the dividend disbursements, 
in so much as such huze dividends are ever 
justified. In 1905 the earnings available for the pay- 
ment of common dividends were equivalent to 35%, 
per cent., in 1906 they were equivalent to 39% 
per cent.; 1907 to 421% per cent.; and in 1908 to 46% 
per cent. ‘The earnings for the current fiscal year to 
end December 3]st are expected to show nearly 50 
per cent. 

In point of capitalization the American Tobacco 
Company stands in the front rank of industrials. Of 
its own issue it has outstanding $40,242,400 common 
stock, $78,689,100 preferred stock, $54,267,800 6-per- 
cent. bonds, and $49,478,300 4-per-cent. bonds, a total 
of $222,677,600. The securities of its constituent com- 
panies inthe hands of the public amount to many 
millions more. The total assets of the American To- 
bacco Company alone are placed at $282,150,571. 

It would not be a simple matter to dissolve the 
American Tobacco Company into its three constituent 
parts, namely, the old American Tobacco Company, 
the Consolidated Tobacco Company, and the Continen- 
tal Tobacco Company, for, since the present company’s 
organization it has purchased and cancelled a total 
of about $30,000,000 of its own bonds, which had been 
issued in exchange for securities of the companies 
entering into the merger. Moreover, even if the 
present company were dissolved into its three con- 
stituent parts, the effect of monopoly would practically 
remain unchanged, as all of these three companies 
were under the same control at the time of the 
merger. 

The Consolidated Tobacco Company, as a matter of 
fact, was organized in 1901 for the express purpose 
of acquiring, controlling, and consolidating the in- 
terests of the old American Tobacco Company and 
the Continental Tobacco Company, which were then 
fighting in the same fields. The Consolidated Com- 
pany at that time acquired substantially all of the 
common stock of the American Company and_ the 
Continental Company, thereby gaining control of both. 
In order to do away with the monopoly it would be 
necessary, accordingly, to dissolve not only the present 
American Tobacco Company, but the old Consolidated 
Tobacco Company as well. 

Wall Street is desirous of an ultimate decision in 
these two cases, for so long as the question remains 
unsettled the great holding company organizations 
of the country are open to attack. There have been 
reports that the American Telephone Company is to 
be subjected to a Federal investigation, and the Inter- 
national Harvester, the Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Company, and the United States Steel Corporation are 
others that would be open to investigation if the two 
corporations now convicted by the lower courts are 
finally dissolved. 

The first of these two important cases to come be- 
fore the Supreme Court is that of the American To- 
bacco Company and its constituent holding companies. 
Probably, arguments in the case will be made before 
the court in January, but a decision is unlikely for 
several months after the completion of arguments. 
In the mean while both companies are permitted to con- 
tinue their business as heretofore. Before a final de- 
cision in either case is forthcoming, however, it is 
probable that the question of an amendment to the 
anti-trust law will be taken up in Congress, 
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Does It Pay To Be Polite? 


By CATHERINE D. GROTH 


A LUxuRIoUs suite of rooms had been 
engaged by a wealthy man for himself 
and family for a certain length of time 
at one of our best hotels. As he. was 
well known in the place and had always 
paid punctually, he naturally felt vexed 
when the proprietor, without warning, 
announced that he and his family must 
vacate the rooms immediately. He made 
a scene, of course—to no avail, however 
—and, much to the annoyance of the 
ladies of the family, they all had to pack 
up and leave. It came out later on that 
the reason for this peculiar proceeding 
was the unexpected arrival of a much 
wealthier man, on whom the proprietor 
wished to make a good impression. The 
best rooms in the house being occupied, 
he saw no better way than to turn the 
occupants out in order to accommodate 
the newcomer. Now if the hotel-keeper 
were to have reaped according to his 
deserts he should have been severely re- 
buked for his rudeness; instead of that 
the multimillionaire, pleased by his re- 
ception, showed his appreciation by soon 
appointing the proprietor manager of one 
of his own concerns. One. of the many 
cases where the person with an average 
training in the art of gentle manners 
wonders if politeness really does pay. 

A Frenchwoman wished to buy some 
ribbon. She went to one of our best dry- 
goods stores. Behind the counter walked 
a beauty with golden hair and classic 
features. With utter disregard for her 
surroundings, she sang an air from Sam- 
son and Dalila. So oblivious was she to 
customers that the Frenchwoman finally 
motioned the floor-walker: 

“Would you kindly tell the young lady 
so carried away by her artistic sense to 
wait on me?” 

The floor-walker stepped up to the 
beauty and attempted to remonstrate with 
her. 

“Oh, you know very well I’m far too 
good-looking to work,” she replied calmly, 
and continued to exercise her vocal 
cords. The floor- walker looked at her; 
then beckoned to a saleslady at the other 
end of the counter: 

“Why don’t you wait on this lady? 
I would advise you not to let this happen 


Moral .....? 

The person who is polite almost always 
finds himself imposed upon. He opens a 
door to let an old lady pass. He soon 
finds that not only the old lady but 
everybody else takes advantage of the 
open door, never pausing to utter a word 
of thanks, but absolutely blocking the 
door for the polite person himself. The 
polite and obliging young girl gradually 
gets to be considered as a sort of maid- 
of-all-work. She has to button every- 
body’s blouses, help around the house. 
She runs an errand or two for the 
dowager—as she has been taught to do; 
in a little while the dowager no longer 
considers it an act of courtesy, but some- 
thing which is due her. If the girl then 
tries to escape from performing the serv- 
ices not demanded of other girls, she is 
pointed out as exceedingly rude—merely 
because she was stupid enough to be polite 
once. 

*The landlord lets his best rooms at a 
very low price to win the good graces of 
a certain family. The family, instead of 
appreciating the favor in any way, de- 
mands the very best of everything, and 
wrangles so over the price of extras that 
the hotel-keeper vows he will never make 
any concessions again. 

Does it pay to be polite? Does it pay 

to say “please” and “thank you”? to 
give up your seat in the street-cars? to 
try to oblige your friends? Such ques- 
tions can only be solved individually, 
yet. 
: The woman who treats her maid like 
a human being gets no better service than 
the woman who orders hers roughly about. 
The good-tempered servant will be asked 
to do innumerable extras which one would 
never dare to expect from the surly one. 
It almost seems as if absolute indifference 
to others were the best way of getting on 
in the world. One is more and more con- 
vineed of this when one considers how 
flourishing are the people who assert that 
they never beg any one’s pardon—no 
matter if they are in the wrong. If they 
are rude it does not worry them. If they 
are lacking in the very essentials of good 
breeding it leaves ‘them unperturbed. 
Usually they get along splendidly. 

Other persons—who have the time— 
pride themselves on never making a call, 
on never acknowledging a letter. “I 
don’t believe in it,” one woman used to 
say. “But don’t you think it would be 
more polite to answer?” she would be 
asked. “Not at all. I don’t feel inclined 
to.” 

A while later this woman got into 
trouble; her money matters became en- 





tangled in some incomprehensible way, 
and it seemed as though she would be left 
to her own resources. ‘ Now her rudeness 
will be punished. Every one will go back 
on her,” was the malicious comment. Far 
from it! Who was taken care of by her 
friends and sent abroad at their expense? 
—The impolite lady. 

Not so fortunate her punctual and ex- 
tremely well-mannered sister. “ Why 
spend money on her?” exclaimed the same 
friends who had been kind to the impolite 
one. ‘Why, she’s so good-natured and 
behaves so beautifully! Kverybody likes 
her. Oh, she’s not like her sister! She'll 
get along anywhere.”—The polite woman 
had to earn her own living. 

In restaurants the disagreeable waiter 
often gets as big tips as the obliging one. 
The client perceives the difference in man- 
ner, certainly, but he does not dare to give 
less than a certain sum even to a cross 
waiter, and does not care to. give 
more than that sum even to the good 
waiter. And probably from the latter’s 
standpoint the case is more or less simi- 
lar. How often he wastes his energy to 
please people who give him a tip scarcely 
meriting the name, while sometimes those 
to whom he happens to be unpleasant 
hand him royal pourboires, 

Does politeness pay in the department 
stores, for instance? . Does the sullen 
saleslady get less pay than the smiling 
one? And do the shopkeepers gain or 
lose, for example, by sending wearing ap- 
parel on approval?—which means that it 
will probably be worn a couple of times 
and then brought back as unsatisfactory 
so as to have the money refunded. The 
goods must then be reduced if they are 
to be sold at all. Are the number of 
pleased customers worth more than the 
diminished value gf the goods? 

Who gets the best seats in the car? 
The one who is considerate of others or 
the one who rushes in and pounces on the 
one he wants? Does the man who gives 
his seat to a lady—rare specimen he, it 
is true—gain or lose by the action? 

And the polite conductor! He is 
bothered by an endless chain of people. 
Old ladies pay their fares in pennies; 
young ladies pester him with questions; 
middle-aged ones expect him to remember 
where they have to get out. No such wor- 
ries for the impolite conductor! No one 
dares to give him pennies, nor to ask him 
questions, while as for expecting him to 
remember the street one wishes to descend 
at... di immortdles!!! 

Altogether, — impolite 


persons pass 


through life “light-hearted and _ con- 
tent”; the polite ones suffer and toil for 
others. 


“But there are compensations!” some 
one. exclaims. ‘“ Why, Mr. So-and-so 
would never have been invited to my re- 
ception if he had not called—nor would 
Miss This-and-that have lunched with 
me.” A defence of politeness, indeed! 
What. better argument. could there be 
against it? ~How~many receptions are 
enjoyable? How many worth the trouble 
of going to? -The worst punishment for 
rudeness would be, in most cases, to have 
to attend them! 

There are one or two points in favor of 
politeness, however. In the first place 
nothing could be more efficacious in char- 
acter-building. To be polite to your ene- 
mies—or to those who merely exasperate 
you—requires great self-control. It is 
well known that he who conquers himself 
conquers the world. 

Politeness, although often impractical 
—as has been seen—is offset by one ster- 
ling quality; it gives the person who pos- 
sesses it a feeling of superiority over his 
fellow beings. No feeling as pleasant as 
that of superiority! By being polite every 
man may feel that he is on a higher level 
than his neighbor—a flattering and com- 
forting thought, well worth some incon- 
venience. 

Like virtue, politeness is its own re- 
ward. At least so truly courteous people 
say. They insist that a pleasant manner 
helps to make the wheels of life run more 
smoothly and even assert that a little tact 
and a bit of kindness clear up many a 
difficulty and level many a rough way, 
shedding over the gray, every-day life a 
ray of sunshine and joy. 





Requiem 


Tue flowers are fled—they would not stay 
to see 

November’s frosts and autumn’s cheer- 
lessness ; 

And the year burns her summer finery 

In gorgeous fires of flaming red and gold. 

She has no need of them, for she grows 


. old 
And fain would end her days in sombre 
dress, C. J. 
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6% Irrigation Bonds 


Secured by a Thousand Farms 





The security back of Irrigation bonds is first 
liens on farm lands—sometimes a thousand 
farms. 

These liens are given by individual land own- 
ers in payment for water rights They are paid 
in annualinstallments The land which secures 
them is generally worth four times the lien. 

The trustee may hold a thousand such liens 
—given by a thousand farmers on a thousand 
separate farms—as security for the bonds as a 
whole 

The farms under lien are among the most 
fertile farms in America. And the perpetual 
water right, which the lien secures, multiplies 
the land's value. The first crop is usually 
more than sufficient to pay the whole lien 

The land is not subject to crop failures, be- 
cause the farmer controls his water supply. 
The earnings are large and sure 

A bond issue based on a thousand such liens 
is, in our estimation, the safest sort of security. 


Additional Security 
AIRE RE 9 RN ES AR INLINE 


Irrigation bonds are additionally secured by 
a first mortgage on all the property owned by 
the Irrigation Company The investment in 
this property is often twice the bond issue. 

Thus, ir addition to the many farm liens. we 
have this corporation and all of its property 
pledged to the fulfillment of all obligations. 

Some Irrigation bonds are issued, like School 
bonds, by organized districts. Such bonds 
form a tax lien on all the taxable property of 
the community. 


January Investments 





For January investors we have on hand 
100 varieties of bonds. They include 
Municipal, Public’ Utility, Water Power, 
Corporation and Irrigation Bonds. Please 
ask for our list. Cut out this reminder 
so you won’t forget. 


First National Bank 
Building, Chicago 





Trowbridge lNiverGo. * 





Some Irrigation bonds are issued under the 
“Carey Act,” where the State supervises the 


project 
73 Issues Sold 
LAA RTE ARTS 


During the past 15 years we have sold 73 
separate issues of Drainage and Irrigation bonds, 
all secured by farm liens, Every obligation 
under every bond has been promptly met. 

These bonds have become, with most of our 
customers, the most popular bonds that we han- 
dle. Now, we have first pick of these projects, 
because of our dominant place in this field 

Our own engineers and attorneys investigate 
every feature. An officer of our Company con- 
stantly resides in the irrigated sections watch- 
ing the projects we finance Thus, our customers 
secure only the very cream of Irrigation bonds, 


Ideal Investments 


Such Irrigation bonds as we handle are re- 
garded as ideal investments. The security ap- 
proaches the absolute. 

They are serial bonds, running from two to 
twelve years, so one may obtain any desired 
maturity. The denominations are $100, $500 and 
$1,000, soone may invest either little or much 

The demand for irrigated land is so great, and 
the projects so profitable, that the bonds pay six 
per cent That is a higher rate thancan: now be 
obtained on any large class of equal securities. 

We have written a book on Irrigation bonds, 
based on our vast experience. Every investor, 
small or large, should read it. The book is free. 
Cut out this coupon. as a reminder to write for it 





4-64-06 


Trowbridge 2NeverGe: 


First National Bank Bullding, Chicago 
50 Congress St., Boston 111 Broadway, N. ¥ 
Piease send your free book on Irrigation Bonds 

and Jist of other securities. 
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SECURED BY FIRST MORTGAGE 


PETRY & COMPANY 


Write for circulars. 











ellers’ Letters of Credit. 


WATER 5% BANKERS 
BON DS The Be ano? Pensenes, iitc. 
Bills of exchange bou; O/ 20-¥r. ° a 
Letters (uc thera | 8% ead” Irrigation Bonds 
of rica,Commercialand Trav- | Denomination, $500. Interest, March, September. 


Inter- 
Certifi- 


Collections made. 
national Cheques. 


Cc rec it. cates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANnKEks, No. 59 WALL Steer 





Principal and interest. guaranteed by Ist "Mort age on 
sub-irrigated lands now earning over 8% on valuation 
of $7,000 per acre. Investigate this for your January 
disbursements. 20-year circular, free. 

HOWARD PACKARD LAND CO., Sanford, Florida 
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Liqueur 
¢ Peres Chartreux 


The original and popelns Chartreuse has 
always been and still is made by the Carthu- 
sian Monks (Péres Chartreux), who, since their 
expulsion from France, have been located at 
Tarragona, Spain; and, although the old labels 
and insignia originated by the Monks have 
been adjudged by the Federal Courts of this 
country to be still the exclusive property ofthe 
Monks, their world-renowned productis now- 
adays known as ‘Liqueur Péres Chartreux.” 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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WORKS BY 


CHARLES A. CONANT 


The Principles of Money and Banking. 
In the demand for literature’ on finan- 
cial subjects, this work deserves special 
consideration. It is a new and com- 
plete exposition of its subject. 

Two Volimes, Price, $4.00 net 


The Principles of . Complete in 
itself as to the subject of banking, 
being the second volume of the pre- 
ceding comprehensive work. 

One Volume, $1.75 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 








An Eight-Thousand Dollar 
Stein 


THERE. was recently sold at auction in 
Berlin the celebrated Lana collection of 
antiquities and art objects. Probably the 
most valuable of the relics was a bumper 
of hammered tin, which brought the top 
price at the sale, something more than 
eight thousand: dollars. This. piece has 

















The “Breslau Tin Bumper” 


been known by connoisseurs the world over 
as the “ Breslau Tin Bumper,” because it 
is supposed to have been made in that 
city. It dates from about the year 1500, 
and is octagonal in shape, its sides bear- 
ing scenes from the lives of the evangelists 
and other religious figures. It is one of 
the finest specimens of hammered metal- 
ware extant. , 





Fish That Remember 


EXPERIMENTS recently made at Tortugas 
show that fishes have the faculty of re- 
membering for at least twenty-four hours. 

The fish studied at Tortugas are gray 
perch,. whose favorite food is the little 
silver sardine. The experimenters painted 
some of the silver sardines light red; then 
they offered them to the gray perch mixed 
with the unpainted sardines. The perch 
snatched the silver sardines and ate them, 
then very deliberately and cautiously they 
nibbled at the painted sardines. Finding 
that the fish were the same whether red 
or silver, they devoured the red fish. 

Having given proof of their intelligence, 
they were permitted to rest twenty-four 
hours. The experimenters offered them 


silver sardines, sardines painted red, and ° 


sardines painted blue. The perch quickly 
devoured the silver fish, then, without an 
instant’s hesitation, they devoured the red 
fish. Finally, gliding cautiously up to: the 
blue fish, they took a bite and darted 
away. As the taste was favorable they 
returned to the blue fish, nibbled again, 
and devoured them. 

The experimenters then. tied sea thistles 
to the blue sardines. The perch nibbled, 
thes, disagreeably surprised, darted away. 
For twenty-four hours not a fish approach- 
ed the painted blue fishes. They remem- 
bered the sea thistles. But their memory 
is short; the day following again they 
snatched the blue fish. 





The Oldest Storage Egg 


A PROSPECTOR, examining stones in the 
bed of the Gila River, in Arizona, came 
upon what seemed to be a water-worn 
pebble, four or five inches in diamater. 
He cracked off a fragment with his pick 
and discovered a fossil egg inside. The 
contents had been converted into a sub- 
stance resembling asphalt, which con- 
firmed the theory that bitumen: is derived 
from animal remains. The egg is as 
large as that of a duck or goose, and must 
have lain for hundreds of thousands of 
years in the ground. A bird of the size 
of a goose or cormorant must have laid 
it, and then it must have fallen into the 
water, or into the soft ooze of which lime- 
stone is formed, with sufficient force to 
become embedded, and thus protected. 
For years the ooze continued to be formed 
on top, and at last the whole became con- 
solidated into limestone. Then the lime- 
stone was lifted from its watery bed, 
perhaps by voleanic action, and formed 
a portion of a mountain range. Through 
the agency of frost and rain, cold and 
sunshine, fragments of limestone were 
broken off, until at last the egg was 
reached, and the piece of stone containing 
it fell into the Gila River. It was rolled 
over and over among a multitude of other 
stones, until its angles were rubbed off 
and it became a water-worn pebble in a 





mountain stream. 
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Thirty-Day Tour 


Eight-Day Tour 


Two-Weeks Tours 


within eighteen days. 


on sale daily. 


upon application to 


J. R. WOOD, 
Passenger Traffic Manager. 


Winter Vacations 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


MEXICO 
February 3 to March 4 . . $400 


NEW ORLEANS MARDI CRAS 
February 4 toll. . . . . $70 

























FLORIDA 


February 8and22. . . 
Three Months Outing, March 8. . . . . . 


“| $50 


PINEHURST 
| 


er eee 


Covers hotel accommodations in Pinehurst for two and three- 
quarter days and round trip transportation, good returning 


WINTER EXCURSION TICKETS 
To all the leading winter resorts of the South and Southwest 


Full particulars of the Winter Vacations may be obtained 


GEO. W. BOYD, 


General Passenger Agent, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








All Down 


For one hundred years this famous old liquor has been the 


standard by which all other whiskeys were judged. 





the Years 


In the days 


of America’s earliest civilization this liquor was recognized as 
the perfected product of skilful distillation. 
Today, old James E. Pepper Whiskey is still the same uniformly 


excellent liquor. 
goodness. 


No other whiskey made compares with it in 
No other so mild—-so mellow—-so thoroughly satisfy- 


ing. When you have tried it you will say so yourself. 


In the world of commerce, whiskey has 
its place. We do not cater to men who 
drink’ whiskey immoderately. Our vast 
trade lies among men who are judges of 
fine liquor and who drink it in moderation 
and know that it’s good for them. 


And the moderate use of good whiskey 
never yet harmed anyone, but rather has 
prolonged many human lives. All over 
the world one will find thousands of elderly 
men who credit their longevity to moderate 
indulgence in such good liquor as old 
James E. Pepper. 


We impress here this most important 
fact: No liquor made will so thoroughly 
satisfy you—none will give you so much 
benefit—none will so delight your palate. 


You May Order by Mail 


If after inquiring of the best dealer in your town 
you cannot be supplied, write us and we will supply 
you at the following prices: 

Four full quarts, bottied in bond, full 

seven years old, for - - - ~- 

Or, twelve full quarts, bottied in bond, 

full seven years old, for- - - 16.00 

(Shipped, express prepaid, to any part of the 
United States upon receipt of price.) Safe delivery 
guaranteed. Money instantly refunded if dissatisfied. 


$6.00 


Get This Free Book 


We want to send you, free, our book, ‘‘ The Fourth Generation.” It is a book that 
reads like fiction, yet is absolute fact. We send it free and prepaid to all who write and 
ask. Address the James E. Pepper Distilling Co., 707 Rector Bidg., Chicago, Ill., or 


707 Frankfort Pike, Lexington, Ky. 











THE CLOWN 


(Continued from page 12) 


gone away watching for somebody an’ I’m 
the only Joe of the family left. Who 
cares? You’re the fellow to help me out. 
l’ll make you a good clown and then— 
we'll see! Whee-ite!” 

If the old fool had not recognized him 
thus far he would not, thought Speyen- 
croft, so he determined to humor him a 
bit before making any serious effort to 
get rid of him entirely. There was noth- 
ing to fear. He leaned back in his chair 
and laughed when the other did. Between 
them they made the cabin ring with 
laughter. 

But suddenly the old man’s chuckles 
died away, and it seemed that something 
had convinced him his plans were not all 
straight. He shook his head. 

“You can’t be a clown with that on your 
face... . You’ve got to make up clean— 
all clean—so we can rub the powder on an’ 
the splotches of red— Ha-haa! clean an’ 
red! .. . But Pll fix it! Il show yeh! 
Don’t you care—lI can fix all that... .” 

A couple of strides and he had crossed 
the cabin. Speyencroft wondered what new 
trick was about to be exhibited. The old 
fellow reached up to a little recess in the 
wall that had escaped Speyencroft’s at- 
tention when he had searched for food, 
and when he turned toward the table again 
Speyencroft trembled and grew rigid in 
his chair. There was a gleam in the old 
man’s hand that quivered as if alive. It 
was more dangerous than any reflection 
from a gun could have been. It was a 
razor. 

Speyencroft did not stir, for something 
like a keen fascination transfixed him. He 
heard the sound of the other’s voice going 
on aimlessly, but he saw only one thing— 
a little nervous quiver of light. 

* You can’t be a clown until you shave 
all that clean, can yeh? But you will 
make a fine clown—don’t worry. .. .” 

With nothing but a chair for defence, 
Speyencroft dared not make a false move. 
He must talk the other away from the 
idea or humor him until possession of the 
blade could be had. 

“Well, I’m tired,” said Speyencroft, 
with a great yawn. “ We'll attend to that 
in the morning, eh? Sure, that’s what 
we'll do.” 

“No; got to get an early start then. 
Got to do it now.” 

“But we'll have to practise first. I 
might not make a clown.” 

“Oh yes, you will—when I show yeh 
how it’s done. I’m the only clown there 
is in the world... .” 

“You’re— You might be wrong about 
that,” Speyencroft thoughtlessly began to 
argue. “I know that 1 won’t—” 

* You won't!” 

“ Perhaps I won’t make a—” 

“You will!” ; 

The eyes that had been empty now glit- 
tered with an almost evil insistence. The 
imbecile playfulness of expression wavered 
and seemed to fade out of his face. He 
stepped forward warily, holding the razor 
out behind him. 

“You're afraid—gyou’re afraid that 
you'll cut yourself; but don’t worry, no 
trouble. Ill show yeh; I'll shave yeh. 
Sit down.” 

All of a tremble, Speyencroft had half 
arisen from his chair, horrified and white, 
when he felt the old man’s fingers on his 
unkempt beard. A moment more and it 
had been his intention to seap behind to 
the wall with the chair for a weapon, but 
he had wasted the precious moment in 
parley. Speyencrott felt himself go power- 
less. His arms grew rigid until something 
tautly snapped and they were nerveless and 
limp. While that vicious thing was held 
away he had no chance, not the slightest. 
The red light of th: fire lent a sinister 
touch to the thin euge of the blade. The 
thought of an attempt to wrest it from 
the clown brought on a coid, hideous shud- 
dering. 

“Sit down. All clean first—an’ then 
we'll put the red on—” 

Speyencroft felt his throat and lips dry 
and shrivel. His eyes ached from staring 
into that. impish face, the leer of which 
had now become filled with a cunning in- 
terest in a madman’s pastime. He was not 
abie to resist. He crumpled down in the 
chair, a weak, spineless thing, so terrorized 
that he was conscious of but one sensa- 
tion—a clammy imagining that his neck 
was dripping. 

The shadows of the cabin began to go 
around in wavering circles. For an 
eternity he stared int those scarifying 
eyes lighted by an evil delight. He was 
no longer able to distinguish words one 
from another; only these were as thin 
edges and burned under his skin. His 
head fell back, and he heard a_ shriek 
from the white living steel that quivered 
in the black above him and that would 
descend. .. . 

Speyencroft was dully conscious of a 
scuffling noise after this and two strange- 
lv gesticulating figures in the dim light. 

‘I was only foolin’ Bill—only foolin’,” 


said a voice. 
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Lieutenant Ernest H. Shackleton’s own narrative 


The Heart of the Antarctic 





‘*The detailed account of the doings of the ex- 
pedition is made so entertaining that the book 
is likely to become a classic of adventure.”— 
N. Y. Sun. 


‘*The most interesting, thrilling and instruc- 
tive narrative of polar exploration ever put 
before the public.""—Boston Evening Transcript. 

12 color plates, 3 maps, and over 300 illus- 
trations from photographs. Royal 8vo. Two 
=| volumes. Cloth, $10.00 net. 








Hunting in British East 


Africa 
By PERCY C. MADEIRA 


A complete account of a highly successful hunt 
through the African veldt and jungle taken by the 
author during the winter of 1907-1008. He hunted 
over much the same country Mr. Roosevelt is now 
covering, and returned with one of the most exten- 
sive and beautiful collections of African trophies yet 
fallen to the rifle of one man. 


130 illustrations from the Author's own photographs. 
Octavo. Cloth, $5.00 net. 





Robert Hichens’s Greatest Novel 
Bella Donna 


‘Again Robert Hichens has taken his reader to 
Northern Africa. This time to the Nile Valley and 
its sands, its rocky wilderness, and the ruins of mil- 
lenniums. Again the reader may enjoy the vivid 
coloring of his pen-pictures of the desert. His de- 
scriptive powers have lost none of their force. In 
this latest work of his, ‘Bella Donna,’ the artist 
shows himself worthy of the author of ‘The Garden 
of Allah.’”-—Public Ledger, Philadelphia, 


12mo. Decorated cloth, $1.50. 





CHARMING 
The Lilac Girl 


By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 
Author of ‘‘My Lady of the Fog,” ‘‘Holly,” ‘‘An 

Orchard Princess," ‘‘Kitty of the Roses,” etc. 

Those who are fond of dainty books always watch 
for Ralph Henry Barbour’s annual holiday romance, 
as it is sure to be a delightfully charming tale of 
the old, old story, yet ever new. 

Illustrated in color by Clarence F. Underwood and 
marginal decorations throughout. Small quarto. Dec- 
orated cover in gold with medallion. Cloth, Gilt 
top, $2.00. In a box. 





Mustrated Juvenile Classics 


At the Back of the North Wind 


By GEORGE MACDONALD 


A Dog of Flanders 
By “OUIDA” 


Beautifully illustrated holiday editions of these 
two juvenile classics. 

Illustrated with full-page color plates from draw- 
ings by Maria Kirk. Decorated lining-papers. 
Octavo. Cloth, ornamental, $1.50 per volume. 
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Legends of the Alhambra 
By WASHINGTON IRVING 
With an introduction by Haimilton Wright Mabie 





Irving's farnous 
eight legends of 
the Alhambra, with 
the elaborate il- 
lustrations espe- 
cially drawn for 
them by Mr.Hood, 
render this the 
most attractive 
and valuable holi- 
day book of the 
season of 1900. 

Elaborately illus- 
trated with seven 
full - page pictures 
in color, marginal 
decorations, lining- 
papers, and special 
cover design in colors and gold. Quarto. Decorated 
cloth, $2.50 net. In an ornamental box. 
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Grasping the edge of the table, he 
dragged himself to his feet. He lurched 
across the cabin; the door was open and 
he groped out into the black. 


Next day, when the sun beat hot on the 
telegrapher’s box at Cactus Switch, the 
operator heard a fumble at the latch. The 
door creaked open, as if pushed cautiously, 
stealthily. Looking up, he smiled and call- 
ed out: “Hello! Back so soon? Well?” 

The man stared at him and grinned. 
He swept off his hat with a clumsy mo- 
tion. 

“1,” came a quavering voice—‘ I am a 
clown. .’; .” 





A Mausoleum for Paul Jones 


In 1905, the remains of ‘America’s 
great sea-fighter, John Paul Jones, were 
brought to this country from France, 
mainly through the efforts of General 
Horace Porter. However, no suitable 
crypt or mausoleum has been provided, 
although last year a bill was introduced 
into the Senate to appropriate $135,000 
for such a purpose. The bill passed the 
Senate, but failed in the House, princi- 
pally through lack of time. 

The Secretary of the Navy, in the course 
of his annual report, recommends that 
$135,000 be set aside for a resting-place 
for the bones of John Paul Jones. This 
has been urged by many patriotic societies 
and organizations throughout the United 
States, and it is to be hoped that it will 
meet with early action by Congress. 





Our New Ambassador to 
France 


Former Secretary of State Robert 
Bacon has been appointed as the Ambas- 
sador of the United States to France. He 
will succeed Ambassador Henry White, 
who is to vacate his office the first of tie 

















Mr. Robert Bacon 


year. During the administration of 
President Roosevelt, Mr. Bacon served as 
Assistant Secretary of State, and, follow- 
ing the resignation of Secretary of State 
Elihu Root, Mr. Bacon filled his position. 





The Coming of the Catalpa 


Ir is expected that the marvellously 
quick growth of the catalpa-tree and the 
excellence of the lumber derived from it 
will furnish an adequate supply of ties for 
railways and afford lumber for many pur- 
poses. 

Two hundred thousand catalpa-trees 
planted in Illinois several years ago are 
now thriving to such a degree that it is 
anticipated that in a few years this new 
forest. fermed in the heart of the prairie, 
will supply many of the ties for a big rail- 
way system having its terminus at Chi- 
cago. 

Similar forests have been planted in 
Mississippi. Whereas oak ties last, on 
the average, only seven years, catalpa ties 
that have been in use more than thirty 
years show no sign of decay. The wood is 
also useful for building timber and for 
furniture-making. It is said that catalpa 
fence posts have been known to last one 
hundred years. The seed planted in rich 
garden soil produces shoots which, when 
transplanted within a year, spring up 
rapidly into trees. 
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Precede Your Christmas Dinner 


with a good old-fashioned toast 
and pledge the day in a deli- 
cious, fragrant CLUB COCKTAIL. 
It makes the most delicately 
stimulating and enjoyable appe- 
tizer for the Yuletide festivities. 


CLuB COCKTAILS are an expert 
blend of fine old liquors each meas- 
ure-mixed to exact proportions 
and aged to an incomparable mel- 
lowness. No mixing experience 
in the world can duplicate their 
even exquisite flavor. Just strain 
through cracked ice and serve. 


Martini (gin base) and Manhattan (whiskey 
base) are the most popular. At all good dealers. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
London 


Club Cocktails 
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An Involuntary “Science” in 
Railroading 


By R. B. Kidd 


CONCERNED primarily with only the lux- 
ury and speed of a modern train, the aver- 
age traveller is apt to be oblivious to many 
other important and interesting features 
of railroading, because in most instances 
they do not fall under his direct observa- 
tion. This is true of the way he regards 
the roadbed even of his favorite “line. 
But despite the fact that the public shows 
no interest in this subject, it is a detail 
that is giving thoughtful railroad men 
much concern, and, moreover, its care has 
gradually created a unique specialty in 
the railroad business, for the men directly 
in charge of the various sections of track 
are unconsciously developing into “ sci- 
entists.” 

One of the vital details of railroad oper- 
ation is the maintenance of track. Start- 
ing with the meek and lowly track-walker, 
the care of the track ramifies up to the 
employment of a skilful engineer and fre- 
quently calls into requisition the services 
of a chemist, for uncertainties so compli- 
cated and obscure develop in this part of 
railroading that even chemical analyses 
are needed to solve them. In the upkeep 
of the tracks the ties are watched with a 
care second to only the rails themselves. 
Climatic and soil conditions play such a 
big part in this study that a man, in spite 
of himself, learns to be analytical in his 
estimates. One reason for such care being 
bestowed on the tie lies in the fact that 
the supply has decreased to such an alarm- 
ing degree that several railroads, notably 
the Pennsylvania system, have gone into 
the business of planting their own forests. 

In watching their tracks the head track- 
men have to acquaint themselves with the 
character of soils, the rainfall, the snow- 
fall, the frost, the drainage, and general 
climatic conditions in their own territory, 
because a knowledge of all of these de- 
tails.is an important factor in following 
the life of a tie. Southern climates where 
dampness prevails, especially in parts of 
Arkansas, Louisiana, and Florida, are very 
severe on ties, for they rot out the wood 
very rapidly. Whereas the life of a tie 
is naturally much longer in colder and 
less damp climates, for the frost freezes 
up the wood during the cold seasons and 
largely eliminates the danger of the wood 
decaying. In former years there was not 
such a “close study made, but under the 
present system of railroading as soon as 
a stick of wood, be it oak, yellow pine, 
cedar, beech, or chestnut or any other, goes 
into the track the roadman aims to keep 
tab on that character of wood, and to ob- 
serve the effect that his particular sec- 
tion of territory has on each particular 
variety of wood. 

But the climate and soil are not alone 
the only elements that play havoe with 
ties. Even ballast can destroy them. 
Slag, which is frequently utilized as bal- 
last, possesses a peculiar, quality that ap- 
pears to dry up and brittle the wood and 
curtail its life. Roadmen have also learn- 
ed that the danger of rotting is not elimi- 
nated when a tie is placed in rock ballast. 
There must be proper drainage provided, 








THE FRUIT CURE FOR RHEUMATISM 


THE OLD “ CURE” for rheumatism is some unpalatable compound, 


“well shaken before taken,” given to correct an unduly acid condition. 


ces ATWOOD GRAPE FRUIT 


No new principle is involved in this fruit cure. It has been demonstrated by physicians 
and sufferers from rheumatism that the citric acid of this delicious Florida product 
accomplis’:ss in the most delightful and natural way what the bottle method too often 
fails in doing. Says the Bureau of Chemistry of the Department of Agriculture, 
in speaking of citric acid : 





“* It combines with certain bases and the resulting combinations in turn are 
transformed into carbonates, thus rendering an unduly acid urine alkaline.” 


Thus nature has responded to the world-wide cry for relief from a distressing malady by appealing 
to the palate in a most seductive way. 


ATWOOD GRAPE FRUIT 


Is the thin-skinned kind that is filled with juice and has the 


genuine grape fruit flavor. 

Standard Box of 54, 64 or 80, according to size, Six Dollars 
Buy of your Dealer. e do not fill retail orders. 
THE ATWOOD GRAPE FRUIT COMPANY 
Kimball C. Atwood, President 290 Broadway, New York 
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too, or else the rotting will ensue almost 
as readily as if the tie were in the damp 
land of the Southern States. Artificial 
means of resisting the decaying process of 
nature are being sought. The tests thus 
far recorded indicate a superiority in this 
respect of creosoting the ties. But in the 
watch of the track other conditions must 
also be considered. The character of 
travel, the weight, the speed, the fre 
quency of trains, have to be regarded as 
factors in an estimate of the track. 

Of course the harder the wood the 
longer will be the life of the tie. And 
this question of the average life of a tie 
is a very difficult one for railroad experts 


to determine. In some cases ties have 
remained down as long as thirty years, 


while in others the life was as short as 
five years and sometimes less. Often the 
most marked variation in the lives of the 
same variety of tie in different sections 
of the same system is observed, and in 
order to reconcile this apparent anomaly 
the superintendent of one section prompt- 
ly starts to learn why his ties should not 
last as long as the same wood did only 
five hundred miles away. It is by means 
of this constant observation of their work 
and watching the experiments of each 
other that this character of employee has 
given 2n added value to his services to a 
modern railroad. 

Even the study of the rails presents 
some peculiar variations. Just as warm 
weather is harder on a tie than the colder 
weather, so is colder weather more severe 
on a rail. Such a condition is especially 
noticeable during the frosty season, for 
with the steel full of frost the danger of 
the rail snapping is increased. Other pe- 
culiar conditions have to be watched, for 
this is, of course, the most important part 
of the track. 

The decrease in the supply of wooden 
ties has hastened experiments with steel 
ties. But aside from the heavier cost of 
such a tie over the cost of the wooden 
article, the introduction of a steel tie 
would involve additional expense in pro- 
viding a heavier rail because there would 
be less resiliency than the wood tie 
offers, and the impact of a swift, heavy 
train would be more apt to snap the rail 
unless it were of a much heavier mould 
than is now used. The cast-iron tie has 
not received quite as complete test as the 
steel tie, but even if the metal tie should 
be substituted it would present new physi- 
cal conditions for the trackman to study in 
the unconscious development of his “ sci- 
ence.” 


Life-buoys of Wool 


In Lapland, garments made of reindeer 
hair are famous for their moisture-resist- 
ing property, as well as for their warmth. 
The hair, unlike that of many animals, 


is not hollow throughout its length, but 
is divided into many water-tight cells 


which appears to be under 
when the garments 


filled with air, 
compression, so that 
are placed in water the hair, or wool, 
swells without breaking, and the wearer 
is bnoyed up and does not readily sink if 
he falls overboard. Such garments are in 
common use among the Swedes, Nor- 
wegians, and Russians. 
































































The Gentler View 


THE DELIGHTFULLY 
QUAINT ANTIS 


By Florida Pier 


As the anti-suffrage men feel so strongly 
about women voting, a natural nervous- 
ness arises in the minds of the women a3 
to why. They cannot help wondering if 
the men know some damning thing about 
them, of which even they are ignorant. 
It makes one walk so cireumspectly:; and 
with more than a little effort the women 
ask, half expecting to be crushed to the 
ground with the answer, “ Why shouldn’t 
women vote?” The answer comes, with a 
great deal of masculine weight, ‘ Because 
they are women.” 

“But then”’—and one’s heart stops at 
sight of the dark caverns contained in the 
question, from which truly terrifying 
answers may leap—‘ what is a woman?” 
The definition is waited for with that tur- 
tle-like desire to draw in one’s head at the 
psychological moment that Damocles must 
have felt. Imagine the surprise when the 
men say, “ A woman is a person who does 
not vote.” But this is talking in circles. 
Have they nothing more to annihilate us 
with than verbal hoops? It is surely 
evasion, though containing for the women 
a dram of relief. For, in spite of the fact 
that they appear to have disposed of us 
by this comprehensive statement, we feel 
they have not said anything against us 
which we will find it impossible to live 
down. We may even in time be able to 
clear ourselves of the accusation. 

All the amusement to be had, and there 
is a great deal of it, unevenly lodges it- 
self with the antis, for the suffragists are 
so prosaically reasonable that one could 
as easily extract humor from a time-table. 
father less so, as a time-table shows such 
a cheering number of chances of getting 
to one’s destination that good humor is an 
inevitable result of the first reading, 
whereas the women who want votes are 
unable to reach the completion of any 
work they happen to be doing, for lack of 
votes on which to transport their influence. 
They are held up, much necessary work 
being held up as well, and a grim humor, 
ruefully recognized, lies in the behavior of 
the shunting, nervous, affectedly abstracted 
managers of the line who refuse cleared 
tracks, passes, or a limited right of way, 
and instead turn on a ridiculous number 
of danger signals. One of their favorites 
—and they make this gleam in a truly 
lurid way—is that instead of women puri- 
fving polities, polities will soil the women. 
They shoo them off with frantic gesticula- 
tions, dwelling with a Zolaesque realism on 
the state of their gown if they approach 
any nearer this really shocking thing. 

The women are brought up with a start, 
not by any fear of possible spots, but by 


real amazement at the guileless candor 
of the men. Politics, the thing which 
they have put their best efforts into for 


centuries; politics, the bigest game in the 
world, played by the biggest men; polities, 
the mechanism of governing a country 
that can barely contain its pride in itself, 
during this high-water mark of civiliza- 
tion—is it true that politics is unsafe for 
us as much as to sniff at? One breath, 
and we are done for? Dear, dear, it would 
almost seem that if things were in such a 
state a little decent concealment would be 
more in order than this honest, naive 
pointing out of what a mess they, so they 
say, have made of things. If they have 
thrown mud until they are all covered 
with it, and find themselves in a state 
quite distressing to every sense, then why 
announce it with such ghoulish glee? Why, 
instead of using themselves as searecrows 
with which to send us seurrying, why not 
do a little necessary washing up. by way 
of making ready for our approach? We 
only have their word for it, Heaven knows, 
that they are so to speak, in a condition, 
but since their werd is pretty strong we 
are driven by a merely human desire to 
help any one in a pickle, to offer ourselves 
as temporary substitutes while they dis- 
appear into an apparently keenly needed 
bath. We hope this suggestion will not 
be taken in bad part. We promise that 
their clothes shall not be stolen while they 
are, as it were, immersed. 

There is an exalted-eye-rolled-to-Heaven, 
feet-neatly-crossed, gentility about the 
antis that makes us feel we are living 
incongruously enough in Cranford, and 
have been requested to have sufficient 
delicacy of mind not to eat our oranges in 
public. We wouldn’t, not for the world. 
And we would like to assure the antis 
that the vote, when it comes, will not prove 
an alembie which will bring out the latest 
desperadoes up to now concealed in our 
quiet selves. They say, and present the 
picture very prettily, that women must 
not have votes, as then the community 
would no longer have an unbiased element, 
looking with a large white justice on both 
sides. The beauty of the idea strikes one 
instantly. Also its novelty. There is 
something very regrettable about the un 
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biased element being thought of just as it 
is on the point of disappearing. Every 
one feels sorry that the pose was not 
taken years ago, it has such obvious points. 
For, in spite. of its being a rather annoy- 
ing fact, it remains a real one, that women 
might have been unbiased judges of both 
sides, looking first on one then on the 
other (the becoming majesty of the idea 
is too tantalizing), instead of which we 
looked on neither side, and only admitted 
that politics was immediately before our 
eyes when it had bumped our individuai 
noses. Then all of us that was not bias 
was ignorance, and we missed completely 
the tremendously clever dodge of looking 
over the entire situation from a height 
so great that we need not of necessity 
see it. 

Another of their charmingly funny 
objections is the terrible pity it would be 
to have homes broken up because hus- 
bands and wives wished to vote differently. 
Womankind is joyfully faint at so over- 
whelming a compliment. Was there ever 
anything more irresistibly quaint than the 
suggestjon that such is woman’s allegiance 
to an impersonal idea that she-will forsake 
home, babies, and husband, and stagger 
with her last breath to the polls? It is 
sublime. The husband and wife arguing 
with each other like two exhausted jury- 
men, only to end by bidding each other 
good-by and—it is a little difficult to 
know what the antis think us capable of 
at this point, but we gather that under 
such circumstances both husband and wife 
leave the ‘home, the babies picking up the 
discussion where their parents left off. 

Do they really think that married people 
agree on every subject under the sun 
(what a dull affair they must find married 
life to be) and that such is the perfect 
clarity of their amber that a tiny, politi- 
eal fly is going to spoil everything? 
Wrecks are not as unavoidable as that. 
With care one can walk very nicely with- 
out stubbing one’s toes on the pattern. of 
the carpet. A détour-here, a détour there 
-—let no one be shocked, a détour is not 
of necessity immoral—and one might man- 
age to make it right with one’s conscience 
that the person at the other end of: the 
dinner-table was a—well, what-one wasn’t. 

The principal thing, of course, is- to 
calm the fears of the antis as much as 
possible, and to make them believe, if it 
can be done, that though. women will have 
to ponder mildly on fibrous matter—which 
will, we do not deny, be more or less ex- 
hausting—their long rest and preparation 
will doubtless enable them to endure the 
strain. 





The Vagabond | 


THE little dream she had forgot 
Oh, long and long ago, 

Came back across the April fields 
And touched her garments so 

(As might a wind-blown primrose cling 
And one scarce guess or know). 


A little beggared outcast dream 
Forgot of Love and men, 

And all because a fiddler played 
An old song in the glen, 

And two Young Lovers, hand in hand, 
Sent. back its tune again. 


The little dream she had forgot 
Crept near and clung and stayed— 
A roving, ragged vagabond 
‘Half daring, half afraid, 
And all because young love went by 
And one old fiddler played. 
THEODOSIA GARRISON. 





Glass Bricks 


Gass bricks are coming into use in 
France because they are hygienic and of 
easy make. The glass brick does not 
crumble or receive the noxious ambient 
dust found in the worn earth brick of or- 
dinary manufacture, and it can be made 
of refuse’ glass, old window-panes, broken 
bottles, and the like. 

In the best method the molten glass is 
run into moulds capable of. resisting the 
different heating and cooling degrees. The 
finished brick present a smooth impervi- 
ous surface. 

This new brick is supplanting the old 
brick in walls, pavements, the side walls 
and flooring of bathrooms and_ hospitals, 
the waiting-rooms of railway stations, and 
places of similar character. 

For use in laboratories it offers the 
advantage of being immune from the in- 
fluence of chemical products. In Grenoble, 
France, and in Germany (Hamburg and 
Berlin) houses are being built entirely of 
glass bricks. In Dresden and in other 
cities of Saxony they are coming into use 
in theatres, museums, and other public 
buildings. ~ 

In Hamburg they are used in meat- 
markets, where they convey an impression 
of dazzling purity. In Milan the hospitals 
have adopted their use, and the schools 
use them because rooms walled with glass 
bricks receive more light. 


